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PREFACE. 



A FEW sentences onlj are needful to explain the 
origin of the accompanying Essay. In the month of 
March, 1858, there appeared in the public prints 
thefoUowing annoimcement :— 

SOCIETY OP FiOENDS.— PRIZE ESSAY. 

A GENTLEMAN who laments that, notwithstanding the 
population of the United Kingdom has more than doubled itself 
in the last fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in number 
than at the beginning of the centuiy ; and who believes that 
the Society at one time bore a powerAil witness to the world 
concerning some of the errors to which it is most prone, and 
some of the truths which are the most necessary to it ; and that 
this witness has been gradually becoming more and more feeble, 
is anxious to obtain light respecting the causes of this change. 
He offers a PRIZE of ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS for the 
best ESSAY that shall be written on the subject, and a 
PRIZE of FIFTY GUINEAS for the one next in merit. He 
has asked three gentlemen, not members of the Society of 
Friends, to pronounce judgment on the Essays which shall be 
sent to them. They have all some acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the Sodety, and some interest in its existing members ; 
and as they are likely to regard the subject fh>m different 
points of view, he trusts that their decision will be impartial ; 
that they will not expect to find their own opinions represented 
in the Essays ; and that they will choose the one which exhibits 
most thought and Christian earnestness, whether it is favour- 
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able or un&yourable to the Society, whether it refers the 
diminution of its influence to degeneracy, to something wrong 
in the original constitution of the body, to the rules which it 
has adopted for its government, or to any extraneous cause. 

Rev. F. D. MAURICE, Chaplain of Lmcoln^s Inn ; Pro- 
fessor J. P. NICHOL, Glasgow ; and Rev. E. S. PRYCE, 
Gravesend, have agreed to act as Adjudicators. 

The number and ability of the Essays which this 
announcement elicited, while it afforded gratifying 
testimony to the interest which the subject has ex- 
cited, added greatly to the labour and responsibility 
of the adjudicators. The illness of Professor Nichol, 
which has since terminated in his lamented death, 
was one of the " unforeseen hindrances" which occa- 
sioned the delay of the adjudicators' decision. It was 
given in August, 1859, in the following terms : — 

SOCIETY OP FRIENDS.— PRIZE ESSAYS. 

The adjudicators of the Prizes for the best Essays on the 
Causes of the Decline in the Society of Friends regret that 
they have been prevented from arriving at an earlier decision 
by unforeseen hindrances, by the large number and extent of 
the Essays submitted to them, and by their exceeding desire to 
deal justly. The terms of the original proposal do not permit 
the adjudicators to specify more than the two Essays which 
appear to them to have the superior claims ; but they feel it 
right to bear testimony to the great ability displayed by many 
of the other writers, and to record their conviction, that the 
publication of what they have written, by the individual 
authors, would, in many cases, be advisable, and for the public 
advantage; In performing the painful duty of setting aside 
so many estimable and elaborate productions, the adjudicators 
have necessarily been influenced by various classes of con- 
siderations: they have been deterred, in some cases, by the 
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presence of irreleyant di9quisition8, and they have been espe* 
daily solicitous that the spirit manifested by the successfiil can- 
didates be such as seemed most in accordance with the object for 
which the prizes were ofibred, as plainly set forth in the general 
advertisement. It has, after careful consideration, been deter- 
mined that an Essay, bearing a motto from a report of the 
York Quarterly Meeting of the year 1855, should receive the 
first prize ; and one bearing the motto verbum^ tnta, lux, the 
second prize. A degree of hesitation having been expressed 
by the adjudicators as to the relative place which ought to bo 
assigned to the two successful essays, the donor of the prizes 
has generously offered to make the second prize equal to the 
first. The writers of these Essays evidently belong to different 
schools, and contemplate the subject firom entirely different 
points of view. No one of the adjudicators wishes to be held 
responsible for the sentiments of either writer. But they are 
unanimous in hoping that, in choosing both, they are doing their 
best to promote the objects of the giver of the prizes, and to 
fulfil their trust. 

J. P. NiGHOL. 

F. D. Maubics. 
£. S. Pbtce. 



The Essay to Vhich the first prize was adjudged 
is printed in the present volume. 



It may be convenient to state briefly at the outset 
the line of argument that has been pursued in the 
following pages. The reader will find his attention 
first directed to the historical and social features of 
the epoch in which the Society of Friends arose^ these 
having powerfully influenced the conduct of its found- 
ers. The author next examines the doctrines and 
practices of the ** early Friends," with especial refer- 
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ence to such of them aa appear to have occasioned 
or accelerated the Society's decline. He then en- 
deavours to ascertain the numbers of the Friends at 
different periods of their history^ and determine the 
extent of their recent diminution. The succeeding 
chapter (the fifth) is occupied with the second epoch 
of the Society's history, extending from the death 
of George Fox, in 1690, to the revival of the dis- 
cipline in 1760. The sixth and seventh chapters 
examine the causes of decline which have most 
prominently manifested themselves within the last 
hundred years; and the essay is concluded by a 
summary of the previous argument, and a rimfn4 
of the whole case presented in a condensed form. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE RISE OF 

THE FRIENDS. 

Introductory remarks— John Wycliffe— Frogreis of religious opi- 
nion between 1324 and 1624, the year of George Fox's birth- 
Henry Yin.-— Edward VL-— Rapid changes in the national 
religion— Rise of Puritanism — General decay of piety— Later 
Puritans : their polemics and Judaizing theology— Companies 
of spiritual worshippers formed in di^ent places— George Fox. 



** It was an age of deep earnestness, Frivohus and luxurious men 
had for a while retreated to make way for impassioned and high' 
wrought spirits $ for the interpreters at once of the ancient revela-^ 
tions, and of the present judgments of Heaven ; for the monitors of an 
ungodly world, and for the conforters of those who bent beneath the 
weight of national and domestic calamities,*' — Sib Jambs Stjbphxk. 



The Society of Friends dates its origin from the 
year 1647. Its founder^ George Fox^ was then 
twenty-three years of age. If a title so honourable 
as that of '^ the last of the Reformers ^ be accorded 
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to him (and we are prepared to grant it)^ we may 
stay to note that his birth^ in 1624^ was just three 
hundred years after that of John Wycliffe, " the 
Morning Star of the Reformation." These three 
centuries were among the most eventful in the his- 
tory of man ; the human intellect had taken gigantic 
strides^ the invention of printing had widely ex- 
tended the bounds of knowledge^ new continents had 
been discovered^ commerce was opening for itself 
fresh channels in all parts of the worlds the German 
Reformation had shaken the Papacy to its centre^ 
and numerous European States had renounced their 
dependence on the Roman pontiff. England was 
one of these States^ and perhaps nowhere else (Scot- 
land excepted) can it be said that the doctrines of 
Protestantism were more fully accepted or mere 
highly prized. Yet the opinion of John Wycliffe, 
'^ that the great heresy of Rome was to believe in the 
power of man in the work of regeneration/'* was but 
imperfectly accepted in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. '* The Reformation," says the London Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in 1857, had but ^'partially dis- 
pelled the idea, so foreign to primitive Christianity 
(that had grown up in the preceding long and dark 
night of apostacy), of the possibilily of performing the 

• Quoted by D'Aubign6, HUt, of Rtfomation, vol v. p. 137. 
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service of God by proxy."* The exi&Bk to which 
the civil power had been connected with religioos 
movements in England may principally have occa* 
sioned this result. QneBtions of state policy had 
prevented the full development of the Reformation^ 
and had arrested its progress at a point short of what 
many of its champions desired* 

It does not, however, appear that any of the early 
Reformers carried their Protestantism so feur as was 
afterwards done by George Fox, in advocating the 
entire abolition of a human priesthood in the Church 
of Christ, and the recognition of the Lord Jesus as 
its one holy Head and great High Priest. The idea of 
the continued presence of the Saviour with His fol- 
lowers had been so obscured by the Romish apostasy, 
that it was but slowly men awoke to the conscious- 
nesB of its reality, and hence throughout the entire 
period from 1500 to 1650 religion was too afteh 
treated as a sort of State engine — ^painfully indi- 
cating the forgetfubiess of the apostolic truth, that 
^^ the kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 

Ghost" t 

Prepared by the difiusion of WycUfie's translation 

* Printed Minutes of London Yearly Meeting, 1857, p. 12. 
f Bomani ziy. 17. 
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4 QUAKERISM: PAST AND PRESENT. 

of the Bible, as well as by that political jealousy of 
Rome which had always existed in England, the 
nation readily assented to Henry YIIL's renuncia- 
tion of Papal supremacy (when the selfish ends of 
that monarch prompted the step). But this was a 
very small part of the work of the Reformation. It 
hardly advanced beyond the stage of infancy in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The inalienable right of pri- 
vate judgment in the things of God was not yet 
openly asserted, and public opinion scarcely ques- 
tioned the authority of the King to punish, even with 
death, men whose consciences would not keep pace 
with Court decrees and Acts of Parliament — ^whether 
it were, as in the cases of Bishop Fisher and Sir 
Thomas More, out of deference to Papal rights ; or 
in those of the pious martyrs. Frith and Bilney, 
who desired a thorough reformation of the National 
Church in accordance with scriptural principles. 

The personal piety of Edward VI., and of many 
of the great men who surrounded his throne, was 
a happy circumstance for England, and under their 
reforming zeal the national religion substantially 
assumed its present form ; but the very rapidity 
and extent of the changes that were made in the 
six eventful years of his short reign — "changes,'* 
says Marsden, " effected by Parliament, and pub- 
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lished under their authority by letters pat^it frotn 
the King" * — had a bewildering effect on the nation ; 
and jfrom the opposition these changes evoked^ as 
well as from the general return to Popery on the 
accession of Mary, we conclude they went quite as 
far as the nation was then prepared for. Whilst 
it would be a grave mistake to ignore the exist^ice 
of a considerable body of persons in England, pre- 
pared at all costs to maintain their allegiance to 
God amidst the changes of the ruling powers (and 
not a few evidenced the reality of their fidih in 
banishment, in prison, and at the stake), the student 
of English history cannot but be struck with the 
fecflity with wMch the masses of the people accom- 
modated their religious professions to the views of 
their rulers. ** During Ijie twelve or thirteen years 
which followed the death of Henry VHI.," says Lord 
Macaalay^ ^^ the religion of the State was thrice 
changed. Protestantism was established by Edward, 
the Catholic Church was restored by Mary, Pro- 
testantism was again established by Elizabeth. The 
faith of the nation seemed to depend on the personal 
inclinations of the sovereign." f It is a remarkable 
fact, and one that displays the degradation induced by 

* Marsdea'B Christian Sects, vol. i p. 227. 

t Beview of Burleigh and his Times, Essays, toL i p. 226. 
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ilie long bcmdage of Rome, that, ^' oat of ten thonsaiid 
benefices, not quite three Inmdred incnmbentB, who 
hftd adoDiOwledged the Romish snpremacy nnder Mary, 
deelraed to accept that of Elizabelb in its stead." * 

Quakerism was so intimately connected with Pnri*- 
tankm, that the rise of the *' earlj Puritans" in the 
ragn of Edward VI., out of the ^' vestiarian oon- 
troversy" of Bishc^ Hooper, must not be passed bj 
wiftont an allnsion. They constituted for many 
years an important party in the Church of IBngland, 
and whilst advocating farther reformation in the cere- 
monials of the established worship, they did not — 
like some of Aeir successors-Hoiistake the externals 
<ir accompaniments of religion for the thing itself; 
and they zealously sought to pronM)te the cause of 
Christ, and to extend yii^ne and piety throughout 
tiie nation. No doctrinal difference of importance 
existed between them and ihe oAer party in the 
Church tiU the close of Elizabeth's reign, when the 
scriptural requirements for Sabbath observance were 
differently interpreted; and a rigid conception of 
their meaning constituted the first doctrinal pecu- 
liarity of Puritanism. 

As assisting us to realize the outstde idea of reli- 
gion prevailing at this period, the correspondence 

* Manden'8 Marly Puritans, p. 100. 
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Letwetti die imperioiis Queen and the devoted Aidi- 
Uflhop Giindal on the ^prophesyings'* sq^ys pernaaL 
In one of her ktten, Elisabsili ezpreiaea her prefer- 
ence for having bat few ^'preaching oiatgy,^ and xe- 
fbnea to Banctkm or permit theae popular gatheringa 
for religiona inatmction. Grindal pleada earnestly 
fi>r their .maintenance^ and was disgraced for his 
£xmne88 ; yet how limited were even his views of 
the '^ Gospel liberty of prophesying" is proved by 
his regulation, fliat ''No man may speak unless 
he he first allowed by the Bishop, with this proviso, 
&Mt no layman be mJF&red to 9peak at 4Uig i^ As 
Ihe great men who had conducted the Beformatiim 
<tf the English Church under Edward YL passed 
to their rewards in heaven, and their places were 
fiUed in &e latter years of the Elizabethan period 
by men of less aeal and j^ety, religion and morality 
declined in England; this declension becoming in- 
cieadngly apparent in the reigns of the first Stuarts. 
Tme it is that the Puritan party upheld a standard 
of strict morality, and had assumed that auaterity 
of manners which we are accustomed to aaaooiaie 
with their memory; but they w^e not sufficiently 
nomeroua to wi&stand the encouragement given by 
James L to vice and profligacy, throo^ Ihe pnb- 

* BmaiMa of AreUri^up Onadal, p. SS5. Etf ker Sooislgr. 
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lication of the Book of Sports^ and by the per- 
nicious example of his Court This double aspect 
of society- — ^the licentious and the puritanic— during 
the first forty years of the seventeenth century^ must 
be kept steadily in view when considering the rise of 
Quakerism; for U was a protest against both extremes, 
and the reverse action of each of them is distinctly 
visible in the views and practices of the Friends in 
the present day. 

Without more than a passing allusion to the oft- 
told story, how Charles I. attempted to govern de- 
spotically ; how he was assisted by the High Church 
party under Archbishop Laud, with its frightful 
engine of oppression the Court of Star Chamber; 
how these enormities and the Romanizing tenden- 
cies of the Court and clergy augmented the num- 
bers of the Puritans, resuscitated their hatred of 
prelacy, and stimulated their fanaticism, so intensi- 
fying the political struggles that ended in civil war 
and the overthrow of the monarchy, — ^we pass on 
to invite particular attention to the polemical con- 
troversies of the [times ; they were incessant, and 
embraced a wide theological area. The greatest 
mysteries of our faith — free-will, predestination, 
election, and reprobation — ^were under constant dis- 
cussion in England from 1600 to 1660; as also in 
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Other parts of Europe, particularly Holland, where 
the Sjoiod of Dordt was convened in 1618, in an 
endeavour to determine the points in dispute. The 
hard, decided, and vehement manner in which the 
disputants urged their views on points which more 
than any other demand diffidence and reverence, is 
specially observable. When the occasions of diflFer- 
ence are principally external — as to the scriptural 
claims of presbyterian or episcopal church govern- 
ment, or the position of the communion-table in the 
churches, or the vestments worn by the clergy- 
man, &c. — ^the same tone of thought and feeling is 
visible ; there is great attention to the externals of 
religion, but a marked declension in real piety (speak- 
ing collectively), between the theologians of the Re- 
formation and those of the epoch under review. 
Marsden says, " There is less of the earnestness and 
of the composure of men who are contending for 
vital truths of eternal moment" (than in the early 
Reformers). " A fierce contest there is, with its 
noise and clamour ; but the contest seems more 
for victory than for truth Their lite- 
rature is heartless, and their divinity wants life. 
This is shown by endless conceits in the one, by 
affectation and litigiousness in the other, and in 
both by a careful avoidance of what is great and 
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really unportaDty or an incapacify of amipreheiid- 
ing it''* When the civil war loosened the whole 
framework of English socleiy^ these polemical dis- 
cassioBs increased both in frequency and yiolence; 
no opinion being too ^d to prevent ite adoption 
by fimatical sectaries known nnder the general term 
of '* malignants.*' 

Still there was real religion in En^and — men 
and women who walked humbly before their Ood^ 
and ministers who jfiEuthfulIy preached the Gospel; 
but much remains to assure us that the show of piety 
presented by the English nation^ when governed by a 
Puritan Parliament and a Puritan '^ Protector,'' was 
mare superficial than deep; and whilst the clergy 
were laborious and assiduous in the discharge of 
their pastoral ftmctions, it was too often in ^ the 
deadness of the letter/' rather than in the life and 
freshness of evangeUcal piety. Tfa» state of things 
resulted in great measure from the Judaizing element 
existing in the Puritanic iheology from its origin, 
a hundred years preyions to the time of tibe Com- 
monwealth, and which had been ferther developed 
daring the civil wars between the King and Par- 
liament. In writing to Bullinger in 1568, Sandys, 
Bishop of London, preseaitB an epitome of the 

* HUiory (f the EmrfyPmitOM, p. S3S. 
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Piaitaii tenets xmiesr nine lieads: tbe I»st is ^Tfae 
Judicial Laws of Moses Are binding upon Christian 
princes, and tiiey onght not in die slightest degree 
to dqwrt fiwn ikem/** Fnlly believing in this 
doctrine^ the Long Parliament^ as well as Grom- 
welPs soldiers, examined the inspired volume pre- 
cisely as if it had been a statute book, and in too 
many cases professed to derive from it tiheir authority 
for acts of violence and injustice. Olosely allied to 
tins subject was the bdief so ardently controverted 
by Pennf and Barclay, but afanost universally ^iter- 
tained by their contemporaries, that &e promises of 
God to hk Church, as recorded in Scripture, were 
ihe exclusive possession of an outward, objective 
corposratton of men, occupying an analogous posi- 
tion to that of the Issraelites of old ; all dissenters 
firom it beings chismatics and heretics, and liierefore 
amenable to punishment by the dvS power. 

Quakerism so clearly reflected the features of the 
age that gave it birth — ^it was so moulded by sur- 
rounding circumstances — tbat we must £ul in com- 
prehending it without first mastering tliis sectitm of 
Snglidi history, isoBoe of whose salient features we 
havo endeavoured to enuaierate. When we remem- 

* Zttndi Zetters, 1, p. 294. 

t See especiall/ W. Fenn's AMrut to Protestants, 
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ber the political character of the English Reformation 
— ^the long struggle between monarchical and popular 
authority^ partly political and partly religious, termi- 
nating in the civil wars — and when we contemplate 
the heartless polemics of the " Later Puritans," we 
are prepared to understand why little companies of 
persons drew together in different parts of England 
and Scotland, wearied with theological disputation, 
offended alike by the lofty pretensions of the High 
Church clergy, and by the rigid, unsatisfying, ex- 
ternal religion of Puritan '^professors'*— -"burdened," 
as it is expressed in Alexander Jaffirey's memoirs, 
** with the formality, superstition, and will-worship 
prevalent around them, waiting upon God in a holy 
silence and awful humility of soul for ability to draw 
nigh unto Him in true spiritual worship."* Thus the 
way was prepared for the rise of a Church that should 
bear a prominent testimony to the spiritual nature of 
the kingdom of Christ, whenever, in the ordering of 
Providence, a man should present himself endowed 
with sufficient zeal, endurance, and sagaciiy to in- 
spire confidence in his authoritative proclamation of 
the impotency of '^ outward forms" in giving pure 
and undefiled religion. Such a man was George Fox. 

♦ Barclay's Diary of Alexander Jaffirey, p. 228. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ORIGINAL VIEWS OF THE FOUNDERS OF QUAKERISM 
CONNECTED WITH ITS DECLINE. 

George Fox's religious ezercises^He learns the spiritual character 
of the Gospel dispensation — ^Publishes his views, and makes 
conTcrts — The central idea of Quakerism, and its twofold 
effect on the Society of Friends — ^Positive effects — ^Religious 
liberty — ^R^ection of a human priesthood — ^Tithes — ^Worship- 
Disuse of all "forms'* by the Friends— Practical working of 
their mode of Worship— Error of supposing this mode of wor- 
ship the only right one — Ministry — Gift of religious teaching 
— Symfbolic rites. 



" Human unsdom is in its highest exercise when it is observing the 
superiority of Divine wisdom^ andJfoHowing its method of procedure.** 
M*CoSH, LLJ). 



It was in 1643 (the year that saw the appomtment 
of the parliamentary committees on scandalous minis- 
ters) that George Fox, then in his nineteenth year^ 
a young man of unblemished morals, but of little 
education, who from childhood had lived in ^^ honesty 
and innocency" (the words are his own), entered on 
Aat extraordinary series of spiritual conflicts which 
attended his path for upwards of three years pre- 
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yiofOB to engag^ in the wQik of Us life. We hare 
termed his oonflicto extauHcdioaiy; and so thej must 
erer appear when eramnipd firom a mere psycho- 
logical point of vieir; and yet it woold hanfly 
se^n as if the leaders of spintnal and rdigioas 
life coold he fitted fixr their respecthre missions, 
withoat passing through these deqp mental con- 
flicts — ^we may caU them spizitoal exercises: we 
m^y say snch men are on the confines of insanity 
(and so ihey may he); hut the liyea of Martin 
Lather^ of Ignatius Loyola, of John Bnnyan, and 
of the Wesleys are examples ready to onr hand, 
that the greatest minds must undergo this preparar 
tory discipline, before being fiilly qualified to guide 
or powerfully to influence the minds of others. 
Though the query was presented to George Fox 
and to each of the great men just ^mmerated in 
a different light and under widely differing circum- 
stances, substantially the question ^t disturbed 
their spirits was the same^ <^What shall I do to 
be saved?" The answer returned to each was 
practically the same also; the same that was re- 
turned to the Philippian gaoler by Paul and Silas, 
but the difference of mental constitution, the dif- 
ferent epochs in which they lived, the differences 
of national character and of previous education. 
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marked out for each of these imperial minda dis* 
timet and widely difEsring lines of aetioiL 

An inflnential element in Fox's case was the con- 
scientionsness which formed so prominent a featme 
in his chajracter. On one oecasioxi we read of his; 
affliction at ^'the delinqnencj of a professor;" at 
another time he saysj '^I eonld have wished that 
I had never been bom, or that I had been bom 
Uind, that I might not have seen wickedness or 
vanity; and deaf, that I might never have heard 
vain and wicked words, or the Lord's name bias* 
phemed."* In fact, his despair was occasioned 
rathtf by the wickedness existing in the world 
at large^ than from sins which he was conscious 
of having himself committed. He '' cried to the 
Lord^" saying, ''Why should I be thus, seeing 
I was never addicted to commit those evils?" 
And the Lord answered ''That it was needfiil I 
should have a sense of all conditions: how else 
diould I speak to all conditions, "f Bewildered 
by the mental anguish these feelings occasioned 
him, George Fox imsuccessfuUy sought spiritual 
advice icom the most noted religious professors he 
came in contact with. His description of th^oa 
tallies with our previously expressed ideas respect- 
George Fox's Joumaly p. 4> lit ed. f Ibid. p. 13. 
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ing the clergy as a class : they pronounced con* 
fidently on any doctrinal questions Fox put to them^ 
but they did not understand the wants of his bur- 
dened spirit^ and he left them unrelieved, regarding 
them as *' miserable comforters." Despairing of 
human aid, he applies with increased assiduity to 
the study of Scripture ; throughout his life he 
spoke of the sacred writings as being "very pre- 
cious" to him; and yet he was, perhaps, hardly 
aware of the full extent of his obligations to them. 
They were his sole companions in "hollow trees* 
and « desolate plaxses," and the mtimate knowledge 
he thus obtained of their contents was of inesti- 
mable benefit to himself and to the society he was 
to found. 

In the course of the year 1647 Fox emerged 
from the gloom that had so long rested on his 
spirit; he found one, "even Christ Jesus, that 
could speak to his condition."* In evangelical lan- 
guage, he found "peace with God, through faith in 
Jesus Christ." He felt a great change had come 
over him ; he had tried to get help from man, and 
had failed; he had been driven to Christ Himself, 
and, as he believed, had now received light tmm^- 
diately from Him. 

* George Fox's Journal, p. 8. 
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Fox rejoiced in his new life; he ** could have 
wept day and night with tears of joy;"* he 
longed to impart his discovery of the spirituality 
of true religion to others. So he entered on his 
mission as a religious reformer, conunissioned to 
bring back to the Church a long-lost and forgotten 
truth — even the truth that Jesus Christ, by his 
Spirit, dwells in the hearts of all believers. ^^I 
was commanded," says he, ^^to turn people to that 
inward light, spirit, and grace, by which all might 
know their salvation and their way to God, even 
that Divine Si)irit which would lead them into all 
truth, and which I infallibly knew would never 
deceive any."t With persuasive eloquence, though 
rude and unlettered. Fox began to call men from 
" forms and shadows " to the '^ life, light, and power 
of Christ in their own hearts." Numerous converts 
attached themselves to him; and it is important to 
note that their primary ground of union (as officially 
stated by the Yearly Meeting of London), was " agree- 
ment of sentiment in regard to Christ's inward teach- 
ing." J In that intolerant age, persecution in every 
form tracked his steps; and we do but justice to 

* George Fox's Journal p. 14. f Ibid. p. 23. 

X Preface to 3rd edition of volume of Discipline of the JReligiove 
Society of Friends, with Advices, jfc, p. 7. 
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his memorj fay adding, that it was borne in a 
spirit that attested ihe reality of his pielj. It is 
not within onr province to narrate the successes, 
the trials, the persecntioiis, and martyrdoms <^ 
the '^earlj Friends;" for onr present purpose it 
is sufficient if we have shown, that the bringing 
man immediately to Christ, was the radical idea -of 
Quakerism. 

The truth thus underl jing the whole superstroo- 
tnre that has been raised upon it, is essentiall j deep 
thou^ eimple. It is capable of yaried modes of 
expression, and we shall have to show that ooib- 
clusions, in defiance of all reason and logic, have 
been deduced from the fundamental and Catholic 
position, that a measure of Divine light is given 
to all men— differing, it may be, in degree, as the 
twinkling of the remotest planet differs from the 
splendour of the noonday sun — and that it is only 
through the ^'testimony of the Eternal Spirit," 
manifested in the heart and conscience, that the 
^^true knowledge of God hath been, is, and can 
be revealed" to man. The clumsiness of language 
adequately to express deep ethical truths has been 
often felt and acknowledged. Barclay himself was 
careful to guard his thesis on this subject with 
the proviso, that it must never be understood in 
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any sense that should ''contradict the outward 
testimony of the Sdiptares, or right and sound 
reason."* 

From the central idea above defined, sprai:^ at 
once the strength and the weakness of Quakerism ; 
the strengdi whidi necessarily flowed from the 
apprehensi(»i of so great a truth — the weakness 
incident to human &IIibili1y, in ffdUng to percdTB 
the conditions and Ihnitations that should deter- 
mine the practical apfdication of this truth. It 
was ihe feeling that they were grasping a reality 
instead of a shadow — the substance instead of 
the form — that induced so many persons to ac- 
cept the -views proclaimed by Fox and his col- 
leagues; and, inspired by the krfly consciousness 
of being under the immediate eye of Heaven, 
the early Friends presented &ir forty years one 
of the most unsulUed pictures of Quistian re- 
signation under suffering that the world has yet 
witnessed, ultimately triumphing by the might of 
passive resistance, '' wearying out persecution," and 
so purchasing for England ihe priceless jewel of 
religious liberty. Not tiiat they were the only 
labourers in accomplishing this great work; but 
how large their share in it was, is increasin^y per- 

* Baiday'i Jpohgy, Prop, it 

C 2 
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ceived by historians and plulosopliers.* But we 
hasten to inquire^ how far the general theology and 
the practices of George Fox and his friends were 
affected by their belief in the essential spirituality 
of the religion of Christ. The influence of this 
belief was twofold — positive and negative : positive, 
inasmuch as it was the root from which sprang the 
Society's views in relation to the worship of God, 
including the rejection of a human priesthood, and 
of all ceremonial rites; negative, by making the 
Quaker representation of Christian faith and prac- 
tice specially liable to distortion, by the overshadow- 
ing of correlative truths (as the doctrine of Christ's 
atonement for sin, the profitableness of Holy Scrip- 
ture, &c), and by inducing a general disparagement 
of secondary and instrumental means in the nurture 
and maintenance of religion. 

We propose, in the first place, to examine the 
positive developments of the doctrine of the *^ in- 
ward light," and their influence on ihe Society of 
Friends ; and afterwards the less obvious, but hardly 
less influential, consequences, indirectly springing 
from the same source. *' Christ having instituted," 

* See Colqnboim'fl Short Sketchee of some Notable Lives ; Ban- 
croft's HitU of America, Tol. ii.; Chevalier Bunsen's Signs of 
the Timee, p. 298; Dixon'a Livee ofPenn and Blake. 
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says the learned and profound Neander^ '^ a fellow- 
ship of divine life^ which proceeding ftom the equals 
and equally immediate relation of all to lihe one God^ 
as the divine source of life to all; • • • there 
could be no longer a priestly or prophetic office, con- 
stituted to serve as a medium for the propagation 
and development of the Kingdom of God, on which 
office the religious consciousness of the community 
was to be dependent. Such a guild of priests as 
existed in the previous systems of religion, em- 
powered to guide other men, who remained as it 
were in a state of religious pupilage, having the 
exclusive care of providing for their religious wants^ 
and serving as mediators by whom all other men 
must first be placed in connection with God and 
divine things — such a priestly caste could find no 
place within Christianity."* It was the emphatic 
acceptance of the doctrine, so luminously set forth 
in the preceding passage, that induced the early 
Friends to &ame their ecclesiastical polity in har- 
mony with what they took to be its requirings; 
and also to refose to ■ acknowledge by pecuniary 
payments, even when enjoined by the civfl power, 
the claims of the clergy, or priests, as they termed 
them, of the Established Church. 

* Neander'8 Ch, Histf toL 1. p. 245. 
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It 18 stated in a document issued by the Yearly 
Meding of London in 1851, that ^'no part of the 
testimony of onr early Friends was more clear and 
explicit than that which> in the obedience of fiiith, 
they bore against the hmnan priesthood and its 
offices, and against the syBtem of tithes. . . . , 
To acknowledge this priesthood, and to render to 
it the tithe of the beasts of the field, and of the 
produce of the earth, was, in their view, to be un- 
faithM in their allegiance to Him who, having come 
a ' High Priest for ev^ after the (Mrder of Melchise^ 
dec,' had put an end to the priesthood of Aaron, and 
abolished also the tithes and offerings that pertained 
thereto."* There had been considerable unsettle^ 
ment in England on the subject of tithes before the 
times of George Fox,t and when his earnest preach- 
ing was first leading great numbers of persons to 
accept the spiritual views of religion he enunciated, 
and when he anticipated the reformation of the Uni- 
versal Church as the result of his labours, not the 
mere gathering of a sect, there were, doubtless, some 
who united themselves with him under the idea of 
thereby obtaining exemptions from these burdens. 



* An Address to the Society of Fritnda on Ae Inconsistency qf 
Tithes, ffc, from the Yearly Meeting of London, p. 9, 1851. 
t See Feanon'i Great Case of TUhes, p. 24, ed. 1730. 
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In this thej were diaiqppomted; and when^ instead 
of receiving exemption, it became evident that their 
profesnon exposed to more pecuniary loss on this ac« 
count, rather than less, such persons left the Society. 
As the extract previously given rightly states, none 
of the *^ testimonies " of the early Friends were 
more decided than that against tithes; and most 
heavily they suffered in person and estate in its 
defence (imprisonment not being prevented by the 
Toleration Act of 1690, but continuing to the be- 
ginning of the present century). Great has been 
the influence which the treatment of this subject 
has exerted on the Society in various ways. To 
quote again from the document before alluded to: 
" In their reustance to ecclesiastical as well as mili- 
tary dematids. Friends have acted on the broad and 
palpable distinction which exists between payments 
made specifically fi>r objects inconsistent with the 
law of Christ, or directly to an authority which 
they caxmot conscientiously recogniae, and pay- 
ments into the national treasury for the general pur- 
poses of the State, though some of the purposes may 
be objectionabW Yet whilst the London Yearly 
Meeting may define this distinction to be ''broad azid 
palpable,^ to not. a few minds within the Sodety, as 
well as to many in the community at large, it has 
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seemed to be far otherwise ; and that these imposts^ 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament^ are not essen- 
tially different from other taxes^ their direct payment 
to I the recipient^ instead of passing lihrough the 
national treasury^ being an accident not affecting 
the responsibility of the payer. No one subject has 
claimed more of the attention and advice of the 
Yearly Meeting, as is evidenced by the space occu- 
pied by it in the Society's volume of *' Rules and 
Advices," in which no less than forty-three distinct 
paragraphs are devoted to ** tithes, sufferings, &c." 
By the first, dated 1675, it will be seen how early 
difficulty was felt in inducing all Friends to refuse 
these payments ; and from the Joornal of John Grif- 
fiths, it would appear as if the numbers paying these 
imposts without demur, or resorting to dishonourable 
compromises, was very considerable in the beginning 
and middle of the eighteenth century. With the 
resuscitation of the discipline about 1760, increased 
attention was paid to this subject, and disewnment 
was the penalty inflicted on those Friends who con- 
tinued to pay tithes or church-rates. This increased 
rigour was one cause of driving many families from 
the rural districts, — some into our great cities, some 
to foreign lands, whilst some united themselves with 
other religious denominations. 
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It is needless for us here to enter on the question, 
whether Christianity sanctions or demands the refusal 
to pay any impost directed by lihe law of the land ; 
but it is our decided conviction that no scriptural 
warrant exists for making such refusal an essential 
condition of church fellowship, and that the attempt 
so to make it has been injurious to the Society of 
Friends. Whether we take Scripture only for our 
guide, or whether we examine the history of the 
Universal Church, we shall arrive at the same con- 
clusion — that whilst man's weakness compels the 
entrance to membership in" earthly churches to be 
somewhat '^ narrower than the gates of heaven," 
every needless hindrance lessens both the useMness 
and the stability of the Church that imposes^it We 
shall hereafter point out thai the practice of the 
''early Friends" was sometimes preferable to their 
written statements. The present case is an excep- 
tion. William Penn, when defining the essentials 
of church fellowship in his Address to Protestants, 
SBjSf " Nothing of weight can be objected" against 
the position that '' belief with the heart, and the 
confession with the mouth, that Jesus is the Christ 
and Son of God," is sufficient '' to entitle a man to 
communion here, and salvation hereafter."* William 

♦ Penn's Workf, toL i. p. 76. 
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P^rn* also denounced in very nearly the same words 
since used by Dr. Arnold^ *'the doaUe error" of 
having ''a strict bond in matters of opinion^ and 
none at all in matters of practice." f The Society of 
Friends has &lkn into a mistake the reverse of this; 
and we shall frequently have to draw attention to the 
loss of nmnbers and of influence which it has contir 
noally suffered through attempting to enforce com* 
pliance with modes of action not immediatdy con- 
nected with moral duties, though possibly recommended 
by considerations of Christian expediency—^ dass of 
subjects oo. which '^ wise men agree to difSBr." 

We conclude this department of our subject in the 
words of a living author; as placing in a clear light 
some of the consequences that resuh from making the 
refusal of ecclesiastical demands a. criterion of Chris- 
tian faithfulness, and an essential to church m^nber* 
ship : ^^ It indoces," says Dr. Ash^ ^many members 
of the Society who have no scruple of conscience 
agaLDst paying ihese iinposte, mmmn^j to refase 
their payment, on the lower and very questionable 
ground of complying with the wishes> aod avoiding 
the censure^ of their brethren.> It subjects those who 
do pay them to that censure^ and^ consequcntiy^ to 

* Pexm'8 Works : Address to Protestants^ lec iu. 
t Life o/Dr, Amotd, yoL ii. p. is* 
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IcMSB of reputation in the Church* In both cases its 
tendencj must necessarily often be, in a greater or 
less degree^ to alienate their own affections, and still 
more those of their children, from the Society."* 

We belieye the peculiar form of public worship 
adopted by^ the Friends has not a litde to do witib 
their declining numbers. In the desire to abstain 
from all *' forms," they meet together for the purpose 
of public worship in silence,, and should no minister 
be present (now often the case in many meetings) not 
a word will be spoken, and the worshippers, after sit- 
ting an hour or two in silence, disperse. When thus 
assembled, says Robert Barday, ^ the great work of 
one and all ought to be to wait upon Grod5 and re- 
tiring out <^ their own thou^ts and imaginations, to 
fed tiie Lord's presence, and know a gathering into 
His name indeed, where He is in the midst, accord- 
ing ta His promise. And as every one is thus 
gathered and so met together, inwardly in their 
s{»rits, as well as outwardly^ in their persons, there 
the secret power and yirtue^ of life is known to re- 
fresh the soul, and the pure motions and breathings 
of God's Spirit are £alt to arise, from in^iich, as 
words of declaration^ prayers> or praises arise, tiw 
acceptable worship is known> which edifies the 

* Dr. Ash'i Seven Letters- to a Friend, p. 37. 
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• 

Churchy and is well pleasing to God. . • . Yea, 
though there be not a word spoken, yet is the true 
spiritual worship performed, and the body of Christ 
edified." * There will be few spiritually minded men 
of any persuasion, who will affirm that true worship 
may not be rendered to Almighty God in meetings 
conducted in this manner ; and that it is so rendered, 
the experience of the Friends for two hundred years 
warrants us in affirming. But the Society has gone 
much further than merely to defend silent worship, 
as one manner of fitly conducting this religious 
duty. Barclay, in his Apology for the True CkriS" 
tain Divinity of tiie People called Quakers (and it will 
be remembered this volume is printed and circulated 
by the Yearly Meeting of London), affirms that 
^^ silence is, and must necessarily be, a special and 
principal part of God's worship ; "f and again, in the 
words of the proposition on this subject, after re* 
counting "what true worship is," he adds: "All 
other worship, then, both praises, prayers, or preach- 
ings, which man sets about in his own will, and at 
his own appointment, which he can both begin and 
end at his pleasure, do, or leave undone, as himself 
seeth meet, whether they be a prescribed form, as a 
liturgy, &c., or prayers conceived extempore by the 

* Barday'i Apology, p. 333 (eleventh ed.). t ^^^ P* ^^^' 
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natoral strengtih and facnliy of ihe mind^ they are all 
but superstition^ will-worsliip^ and abominable idolatry 
in the sight of God, which are now to be denied, and 
rejected, and separated from, in this day of his spiri- 
tual arising."* This paragraph was penned about the 
year 1675, when the Socieiy of Friends had existed 
but twenty-eight years, and when most of those who 
professed its doctrines and attended its worship were 
persons who did so from deep personal conviction. It 
is not difficult to und^tand the spiritual refreshment 
they experienced in their religious meetings ; and 
great allowance may justly be made for the asperity 
with which the public worship of other religionists is 
denounced. But it by no means follows that what 
was suitable for the "early Friends," with their 
earnest pieiy, is fit, or even desirable, for those who 
are very differently circumstanced. Barclay prac- 
tically admits the unfitness of long-continued silence 
to promiscuous gatherings for Divine worship, in 
which there may be, and often are, **many young 
persons and individuals unconverted to God." In 
his seventh head under the proposition on Worship, 
he says, " There can be nothing more opposite to the 
natural will and wisdom of man than this silent wait- 
ing upon God ; " and it might have been added that it 

* Barclay's Apotogy, p. 325. 
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is opposed to the instancts of such Chiistiaia as Iiave 
not been accustomed to its practice: ibe simple reason 
beingy that the stmctore of ihe hmnan mind is not 
adapted to long«-contihued slence; and this is espe* 
cially the case in the earUer stages of life. 

Several extracts might be famished from Ihe 
writings of persons intimately acquainted with Ihe 
actoal working of tibe Friends' mode of silent wor- 
ship confirmatory of this opmion; we insert one firom 
ike pen of Elizabeth Fry. She says : *^ To believe, 
as I do, that some of onr congregations are in an 
nnr^enerate state, how must their silent meetings 
be past? And for the babes in Christ I have great 
fears, inasmuch as tme, solemn, silent worship is a 
very high administration of spiritoal worship. I 
frequently fear for such that more external aid is 
wanted, though I see not how it is to be given. I 
also feel the want of each <me openly uniting in some 
external act of worship, for there is much in taking 
an absolute part in what is doing, to feel a fall in- 
terest in it" * The altered character of the reli^ous 
meetings of the Friends at the present time from 
those at the rise of the Society will hereafter claim 
fiorther attention, as the subject is deeply important. 

The mistake of the '^ early Friends" was, we 

♦ Memoirs of E. Fry, yoL ii p. 188. 
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apprehend^ tiiat of sapponng that the one form of 
worahip which corresponded most dosely, in their 
judgment^ with the spiritaal nature of this exercise^ 
was the onlj one acceptable to Qod, or worthy the 
adoption of his Church ; whereas they would have 
most successfully commended their practices to 
others^ had they remembered Ihat '' worship is 
planned altogether in adaptation to the limitations 
of the inferior party^ not in proportion to Ihe in- 
finitude of the superior;"* and more truly would 
they have advanced the cause of spiritual religion in 
the wcnrld, by uniting the practice of sQant worship 
with those other arnuagements wfaich^ though not 
worship itself^ do at times prepare the way for it; 
as Ihe audible reading of Holy Scripture^ the teach- 
ing of Christian truths &c. ; not now to recount 
the arguments which may be adduced on behalf of 
congregational singing. There must neeeesarily be 
some human arrangements for the p^ormance of 
public worship^ as the appointment of place and time, 
which is fully admitted by Barday.f Whether it 
be desirable to limit these arrangements to the very 
barest matters of necessity, instead of employing the 
appliances indicated by experience to be most con- 

* Natural History of Enthtuiasm, p. 28. 

t 'See his answer to Ol^ection 2, proposition on Worahip. 
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ducive to the performance of real worship^ is^ then, 
not a question of principle, but merely one of degree; 
doubtless left undetermined by Scripture, that each 
church might make such arrangements as it found 
to be most suited to its special circumstances. 

Robert Barclay's proposition on the Ministry 
runs as follows: — "As by the light or gift of God 
all true knowledge in things spiritual is received 
and revealed, so by the same, as it is manifested 
and received in the heart, by the strength and 
power thereof, every true minister of the Gospel 
is ordained, prepared, and supplied in the work of 
the ministry; and by the leading, moving, and 
drawing hereof, ought every evangelist and Chris- 
tian pastor to be led and ordered in his labour 
and work of the Gospel, both as to the place where, 
as to the persons to whom, and as to the time 
wherein he is to minister,"* The necessity of the 
Divine call to the work of the ministry is generally 
acknowledged : the ordination services of the Church 
of England recognize it, as well as those of other 
evangelical Churches, though it must be owned its 
absolute necessity, and the personal requirements 
which are involved in the acknowledgment, con- 
tinue, as was the case two hundred years ago, to be 

* Barclay, Prop. x. p. 256. 
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far too much overlooked. The number of ministers 
in the first rise of the Society of Friends was very 
large indeed; but, in most parts of the country 
they rapidly became less numerous, and during 
the present century this diminution has been still 
more marked. The Society has been accustomed to 
attribute this deficiency of preachers to a '^ want of 
individual faithfulness," and to the '^prevalence of a 
worldly spirit;" but latterly many of its more thought- 
fol and intelligent members have perceived that there 
have been other causes at work in the production of 
this result. We have now before us numerous recent 
pamphlets and documents relating to the Society. 
Their disclosures are a striking confirmation of the 
wise maxim, that *^ extremes beget extremes." That 
the attempt to claim a degree of direct Divine direc- 
tion in the preaching of the Gospel unauthorized 
by Scripture, and not required by the necessity of 
the case (if we may use such an expression), whilst 
it might, in the first outburst of zeal, increase the 
number of preachers; yet when that zeal cooled, 
its effect was precisely the reverse; and, instead 
of having in each congregation many who possessed 
and exercised the gift and "true gospel liberty of 
prophesying," such became even less numerous than 
in the other churches of Christendom, where the 

D 
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xninistratioiiB were confined to the one ^person/' 
or '^ parson," as he was termed — a condition of 
things that had been denounced by Greorge Eos: 
as a great usurpation of Christian libertjr. The 
conclusion of the paragraph &om Bardaj pre- 
viously quoted, is but a mild instance compared 
with some that might be fiimished, as to the ex^ 
tent to which immediate q)iritual influence has been* 
looked fer in the performance of the ministerial 
calling — a degree hardly inferior to that granted to 
the Hebrew prophets^-K^omprdiending directions as: 
to the matter q)oken, the words to be used, iame, 
place, &c.* 

When such an amount of q)iritual guidance has 
been regarded as needfiil to a rightly authorised 
minister, we are not surprised to learn from a docu^ 
ment read at the Yearly Meeting of 1856, that in 
the Quarterly Meeting of Bristol and Somerset, 
which contains about one thousand members, be- 
sides other attenders, ** two-thirds of the meetings 
have no acknowledged minister," an experience not 

* We are informed that in a recent conference of EriencU, an. 
eminent minister — a man of extended observation and of deep 
Christian experience — spoke strongly against persons expecting 
a rerdation^ "aa distinct as would be reqnired to predict the. 
downfall of a city, before th^r wonld yenture to open their mouths 
in Tocal prayer or ministry." 
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differing from that of many other parts of Eng- 
land. The document proceeds, with as much mode* 
ration as wisdom, ''We think there has been too 
great a tendency, in many instances, to restrict the 
exercise of spiritual gifts to the services of acknow- 
ledged ministers, and that a disposition to look for 
extraordinary revelations has led to a disregard of 
that all-pervading influence by which the natural 
powers of the mind might have been sanctified to 
the Lord's service. .... We believe, indeed, 
that the tendency of which we speak accounts for 
the neglect of many of those gifts which have been 
allowed to lie dormant amongst us, and that it has, 
in some instances, produced a discouraging effect 
on those, who might otherwise have been engaged 
in the work of the ministry to their own profit 
and to the edification of their friends. It may 
also sometimes have been the case, that an unwill- 
ingness to become the servant of Christ, and to 
confess Him before men, has led us to shelter our- 
selves under the pretext of fearing not to serve 
Him aright."* * 

It is stated in the seventh edition of the JEncy^ 

* R^ort to Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting from its 
Committee for promoting the Christian Interests of its younger Mem- 
bers ^ p. 13. 
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elopcsdia Britannica that since the first generation 
of preachers passed away, the Society of Friends 
has possessed but few ministers conspicuous for their 
eloquence and general ability, and that much of the 
ministry heard in its meeting-houses since that time 
is justly chargeable with serious defects of style and 
expression, tending to obscure the meaning of the 
words spoken, and thus detracting from their useful- 
ness. Without fully endorsing this statement, we 
are prepared to admit its partial truth, and to grant 
that the quality of its preaching must be regarded 
as of great moment to a Church's welfare. The 
defects complained of are, we think, readily trace- 
able to the prevalence of the two ideas, that intel- 
lectual attainments are of little or no value to a 
true minister, and that sermons should be altogether 
unpremeditated. As regards the first doctrine, it is 
similar to several we shall encounter in our examina- 
tion of Quakerism, an overstrained truth. Scripture 
and experience alike prove that " head knowledge " 
alone is impotent to make a man a minister of the 
Gospel ; but when, as in thqpr cases of Paul or 
ApoUos, the Divine call is obeyed by men of intel- 
lectual power and attainment, the consecration and 
employment of such power in the work of the 
ministry is thrice blessed to the Church. The 
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notion that all true ministry should be quite un- 
premeditated, appears to us a kindred error, as it 
is evidently as competent for the Divine Spirit to 
assist or direct the consideration of a subject to be 
addressed to an audience a day or a week before its 
delivery, as it is after a minister has taken his seat 
in a meeting, with his mind like ''a blank sheet."* 
It is one of those anomalies which human nature 
sometimes presents, that the body of Christians pro- 
fessing the greatest jealousy of any attempt to limit 
the operations of the Holy Spirit, should, neter- 
theless, itself have fixed such very narrow bounds 
within which the divine direction is to be exerted 
on the ininds of its ministers. 

The neglect of the « Gift of Teaching "* is 
another department of the subject now under con- 
sideration. This gift is spoken of iu the New 
Testament as one distinct from that of prophesy- 
ing, or preaching, though not unfrequently both 
services were entrusted to one individual. The 
gift of teaching was specially connected with the 
intellectual faculties, that of prophesying with the 
emotional: "Christianity," says Neander, "claimed 
for its service the faculties of knowledge no less 
than those of feeling. Where one of these faculties 

* Quoted bj J. J. Gttinej: Memoirs, 2ad ed., toL iL p. 112. 
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predominated to the exclasion of liie other, distorb- 
anceB of the Christiaii conscioasiiesa and life always 
ensued. The healthy and harmonioiis development, 
by virtue of which all exclusive preponderance of 
single charismata would be precluded, was one of 
.the characteristic features of the Apostolic period." 
Hence care was taken '^ that ihere should never fail 
to be in the communities such as were qualified to 
satisfy the need of knowledge — ^men capable of un- 
folding and of defending for them Christian truth."* 
At first sight it is difficult to understand the neglect 
of the gift of teaching by the Society of Friends. 
George Fox was not ignorant of the variety of gifts 
bestowed by the Head of the Church on his people, 
and that all were not ^'apostles," nor yet "prophets." 
Evidence also remains to show, that he intended the 
meetings for discipline to be opportunities in which 
the gift of teaching might be exercised ; it is also 
probable that not a little that was communicated in 
meetings for worship, in those early times, was more 
strictly religious instruction than direct exhortation. 
But from the indiscriminate disparagement of intel- 
lectual knowledge — firom the repeated assertion of 
the earty Friends, that in respect to the qualifica- 
tions of a Gospel minister, " letter learning was 

"* Keander's Ch. Histf toL L p. 254. 
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more fiequenily hortfnl than hdipfid;"* aa well ss 
irom the idea that erery puUic dedacation of 
religioiiB truth should be an extempore act ; doo- 
tones that appear to ns overstrained in relation to 
minktrj, and quite untenable when applied Iso 
'^religious teaching" — it is not surprising that this 
important gift has been very little ei^ercised amongst 
the Friends, and its neglect has tended to confirm 
ihat passive religious condition which has charac- 
teriaed their religious body for one (hundred and fifty 
years. 

'^ Neither by their example nor iheir precepts did 
these good men who were instrumental in gathering 
the Society, place obstacles or discouragement in 
the way of the exercise of prayer, whether in the 
privacy of the closet, the social circle, or in the 
public assembly." t Such is an assertion, recently 
.made in an offidal and widely circulated document. 
We should hesitate before endorsing it, even if con- 
fined to the writings of the early Friends, as the data 
lon which to rest an opinion ; and on inquiring into 
the actual working of their principles respecting 
primer, we are compelled to believe that they have 
iSBstrained and limited its use in a manner ^ery 

* Bttrday^s Apeio^^i^, 283, Worship zt. 

f Report of Committee of York Quarterly Meeting on the means 
of extending Care to the younger Memhera, 1856, p. 8. 
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injorious to the religions welfare of individaals^ and 
to the maintenance of healthy piety in the body at 
large. The doctrine of Robert Barclay, that prayer 
can only be offered acceptably by the help of the 
Holy Spirit, and that of other professing Christians, 
that the '^ sense of need " is the only warrant re- 
quired, are not necessarily antagonistic, for that 
sense is one ''which the Spirit of God alone can 
give." Bat more than this sense of need has been 
looked for by the Friends, sensible spiritual influence 
has been expected, and of a character that prevented 
any previous arrangements as to time or place, 
though apparently they are not less needful for 
ensuring the performance of this duty than they 
are for that of worship. Thus the habit of prayer 
is not fostered, and through fear of praying amiss 
some have refrained from praying at all, or at any 
rate with that frequency and freedom so essential to 
the Christian's growth, and so enjoined on an early 
Church by the great Apostle, *'In everything by 
prayer and supplication, ... let your requests 
be made known unto God."* This evil has dimi- 
nished of late years, and the regular Scripture family 
readings, morning and evening, with the solemn 
pause before and after, have gone far to remedy a 

* Philippians iv. 6. 
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condition of things alike inimical to the maintenance 
of real piety in adult persons, and to the education of 
the young in ''good religious habits;" but not before 
it had contributed to that lethargy and stagnation 
which crept over the Society like a paralysis, in the 
epoch subsequent to the death of its founders. 

In directing attention to the disuse of the bap- 
tismal and eucharistic rites, it is at once apparent 
that whatever judgment be entertained regarding the 
scriptural authority for their continued observance, 
will greatly influence any opinion that may be 
offered as to the ' effect produced on the Society 
by omitting to employ these " means of grace," 
as they are termed. Those who believe them to 
be divinely appointed ordinances, the observance of 
which is permanently obligatory on the Christian 
Church, will expect to find in their neglect, results 
inimical to the spiritual health of individuals, and 
therefore of the body at large. But even were this 
position granted, before it could be safely assumed 
that the non-observance of these ceremonies was a 
cause of the decline of Quakerism, it would be 
necessary to prove the direct modus opercmdi 

Without, however, entering into the scriptural 
merits of the controversy in relation to these rites, it 
may be alleged without danger of contradiction, that. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OBIGINAL VIEWS OF THE FOUNDERS OF QUAKERISM 
CONNECTED WITH ITS DECLINE, CONTINUED. 

Indirect effects of distorted doctrinal views — Disparagement of 
the*Reason — ^Fine Arts — Scriptures — ^Discipline. 



" Christianity did not destroy any of the natural distinctions 
grounded in the laws of the original creation, but sanctified and 
ennobled them; for our Saviour* s words that he came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, apply also to the natural world" — ^Neandeb's Church 
History, vol. 1 p. 247. 



Haying in the preceding chapter treated of the 
Quaker practices directly originating out of the pro- 
minence assigned to the personal work of the Holy 
Spirit, we proceed to inquire into the more indirect 
effects flowing from the same source. 

The Friends have always maintained that, whilst 
belief in the reality of Christ's inward teaching was 
the primary ground of union to the founders of the 
Society, yet that their acceptance of that belief came 
as an addition to their previous theology, not instead 
of it. Whilst this statement, rightly understood, is 
capable of satisfactory proof, we know that to many 
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who now read the writings of the " early Friends," 
the exposition of Christian truth there presented 
does not appear identical with that obtained bj a 
simple examination of the New Testament. The 
fimdamental doctrines taught by Fox, Penn, and 
Barclay, are the doctrines of Scripture, but the re- 
lative positions respectively assigned those doctrines 
differ from that assigned by the inspired writers. 
The grand outlines of the pictures are alike, but 
not the perspective, and there is a material differ- 
ence in the filling in, and in the colouring of the 
objects. The inward and spiritual offices of Christ 
are magnified (more especially by the two writers 
last named), at the expense of his outward appear- 
ance, as Jesus of Nazareth, and of his vicarious 
offering for sin. 

This imperfect representation was principally oc- 
casioned by the peculiarity of the stand-point occupied 
by these authors; they perceived that an essential 
branch of Christian faith had been greatly obscured, 
and in their declaration of the Gospel message, they 
gave the principal prominence to the one doctrine 
of which they were the expositors and publishers. 
When perusing their ponderous folios, two centuries 
after they were penned, we must constantly bear in 
mind the altered position of religious opinion in the 
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Church at the present time from what it was then, or 
we shall do Fox and his associates injustice. 

When an error has to be combated, the opposing 
truth wi]l probably be dwelt on, with an emphasis pro- 
portionate to the greatness of its previous neglectr— an^ 
emphasis that is injurious and out of place, when the 
error it was to counteract has greatly abated or ceased 
to exist. Analogous circumstances are frequent in 
the world of matter, as well as of mind: take the 
instance of the sea-coast that has encroached on 
the old domains of the ocean; far inland you meet 
with the high banks a brave people raised against 
the assaults of ihe waves ; no billows now break near 

these banks, but you not the less admire the entear- 

> 

prise and spirit of a race long since passed away, in 
their endeavours to guard against a once imminent 
danger. Somewhat analogous was the position occu- 
pied by the founders of Quakerism in the religious, 
world. 

It was a high attainment the Apostle Paul enjoined' 
on Timothy, that he should declare the truth "with- 
out distortion."* In the long roll of the Church's 
worthies, how few there are who have successftilly 
carried out this inspired injunction! George Fox 
and his colleagues are no exception to the general 

* Conybeare and Howson's Translation, Timothy ii. 2-16, 
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experience. They surveyed the religious state of 
England, and discerned the inability of forms and 
of outward machinery to give men real piety; they 
believed themselves to have been enlightened from 
above, when earthly means had &iled ; they perceived 
with great clearness the difference between piety and 
its concomitants — ^between the building itself and the 
mere scaffolding around it; but* they did not see no 
clearly, tiiat tiie great Master Builder is usually 
pleased to employ outward means — what may be^ 
compared to the scaffolding — in establishing the 
temple of true pieiy in the heart of man. Seeing 
that God sometimes works immediately by His 
Spirit, and that He is able always to employ this, 
direct spiritual influence in drawing souls to Him- 
self, it was argued that it was His. will principally 
to employ this Divine afflatus in nurturing the 
Christian life, to the disparagement of instrumental 
and secondary means; and it has been a principal 
object in the Quaker system, to isolate its members 
from the influence of aught that was supposed to 
divert their attention from the inward teachings of 
this heavenly visitant, even though it might neces- 
sitate the abnegation of deeply seated elements in 
the constitution of man's spiritual nature. 

Had George Fox's mind been less influenced by 
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his Puritan training, and been more conversant with 
the history of the past, his penetrating intellect would 
probably have discerned that the attempt to exclude 
the human reason from the exercise of its legitimate 
prerogatives, and to ignore the love of tlie beautiful 
in art or song, was not merely to throw away a 
weapon of remarkable potency in awakening re- 
ligious sensibilities, but also to curtail the basis on 
which the Society rested, and to contract that narrow 
road which the Christian must tread on his heaven- 
ward journey, to limits straiter than those fixed by 
omniscient wisdom and revealed to man. In one of 
his epistles, Fox says, " And if every particular of 
you know not a principle within which is of God to 
guide you to wait upon God, ye are still in your own 
knowledge, which is brutish and sensual " • • . 
'^and dwelling in that which is pure up to God, it 
commands your own reason to keep silent^ and to 
cast your own thoughts out" * George Fox's strong 
common sense saved him from some of the practical 
errors his colleagues fell into; but is not the pre- 
ceding extract illustrative of the existence of the 
theory that the operations of the Holy Spirit are 
facilitated by the entire negation of the human 
reason? Whereas (as it appears to the writer), the 

* Oeorge Fox*8 Epistles, p. 18, 
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true position is, that the human reason^ depraved 
by sin, is renewed and enlightened, and sanctified by 
the inshining of the Holy Spirit 

How came it, when musing on the sacred volume, 
for days and weeks, ''in hollow trees and lonesome 
places," that this great man did not perceive that 
the Apostle Paul presented an eminent example 
of the sanctification of a powerful intellect to tlie 
service of God; — by what oversight did he fail 
to recognize, that those same reasoning faculties 
which, in the unconverted Saul of Tarsus, opposed 
and blasphemed the truth, when changed by the 
power of Divine grace, were mighiy in argument 
with Jew or Ghreek, whether in impassioned oratory, 
or in logical written discourses, skilfully using my* 
thological literature, and introducing appropriate 
allusions to surrounding circumstances ? No Chris- 
tian will doubt the ability of Him ''with whom all 
things are possible,** always to employ immediate 
spiritual influence, in preference to secondary or 
instrumental means ; but the question is not whether 
God has the power, but whether it U Hie vriU so to 
act; and this can be ascertained only by an appeal 
to revelation and experience. It is the high privilege 
of the Christian to know his way "ordered of the 
Lord in all things ; " but those who most fully realize 
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tilie tmih of this in their own etpericBee^ are ako 
those who recognize the existezice of dear and sig- 
nificant laws in the method of Grod's spiritual govern* 
ment* In the words of a great livii^ philosopher^ 
'^the conditions of existence^ not less than the matter 
and form, are from God ; "* and a dearly manifested 
'^ condition" of the Divine gov^nment, is what may 
be termed the economy of power that is disjdayed in 
TTia dealings with men. When personally on earth, 
the Lord Jesus did not empky miracnlons ageney 
when the ordinary powers of nature were compe- 
tent to attain the required result; '^ there was no 
exhibition of thin^ monstrous, there were no con- 
trarieties to the order of nature, there was nothing 
prodigious, there was nothing grotesque. " f Just so 
is it in the material world: God's creative energy 
is in constant exercise, alike in the animal and 
vegetable kii^doms; without it the labour of the 
husbandman were in vain: but that man would 
be rightly regarded as insane^ who in order to 
give ftill scope to this creative energy left his 
fields uncultivated. In like manner the operations 
of the Holy Spirit in the human heart, constantly 
progress harmoniously and consentaneously with 

* Natural History of Enthusiasm^ p. 55. 
t Bestoratum of BeUef, p. 231. 
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the ezfirciae of the mental &cultiefl. God does not 
aapersede Hia own works; on the coatrwcy, H^ en- 
joins the actiye healthy pl*y of the human reason^ 
and to those so nsing it, is best known the limited 
YBDge of its powora when exercised oa the relations, 
of man to his Creator, and they most gratefidly 
aecept of that omnipotent strength, which is merci* 
fidly panted in consideration of man's need. An 
unhealthy dispaiBg^ment of outward means in the 
enlture of the religions life, i^owed itsdf during the 
lives of the fi>undera of Quakerism; and we shall 
hereafter see that, as counteracting influences were 
withdrawn, it was still further developed in a maDoer 
most prejudicial to the health of the body. 

The attitude assumed by the Friends towards thA 
fine arts, fumi^s another evidence (as it appears 
to the writer) of their imperfect apprehension of the 
dignity of all the feelings and emotions, origmally 
implanted by the Creator in the constitution of man. 
George Fox writes, " I was moved also to cry 
against all sorts of nmsic," for it ^^ burdened the pure 
life.'' * " The Quaker," says Bancroft, " distrusts the 
fine arts, they are so easily perverted to purposes of 
aiq^^erstition and the delight of the senses." f Whilst 

* Fox's Jownalf p. 25. 

t HUtory of U. S., Baacn^ toL il p. 606. 
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the primltiye Quakers did not purpose absolutely to 
banish these pursuits firom the homes of themselves 
and their successors, they so fitr restrained the 
development of the sssthetic element, that acting 
in conjunction with the general subjective character 
of the system, Quakerism became (what the French 
denominate) a SpMcdit^, without the elastic, adap- 
tative qualities, which fit Christianity for every tribe 
of men, from the impassible matter-of-fact Dutch- 
man, to the sensuous, impulsive Negro. Here, we 
imagine, lies the secret why Quakerism has made 
no progress amongst the aboriginal tribes it has 
befriended — ^amongst the Negroes whose liberties it 
has struggled for — or (with trivial exceptions) any- 
where beyond the limits of the Anglo-Saxon family ; 
and also why it has not proved a congenial home to 
that large class of persons whose characters are 
rather emotional, than intellectual or reflective. 

Perhaps, from its foundation, the difference be- 
tween the leaders of the Society of Friends and 
other Christians, respecting Holy Scripture, existed 
more in language and manner of expression than 
in substance and reality. Very many of the early 
Quakers, as is evident from their writings, were 
deeply versed in the inspired volume and most highly 
prized it ; though they rebelled against the legal 
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atatute-book light in which it was held by the 
Puritans, and not very un&equentlj used by them 
whilst in power as a shield for cruelty and intole- 
rance. The controversyj whether the Scriptures 
be the primary rule of faith and practice or the 
secondary, is of smaller importance than appears at 
first sight, when the defenders of the latter position 
heartily admit that they ''do look upon them" (the 
Scriptures) as the only fit outward judge of contro- 
versies among Christians, and that whatsoever doctrine 
is contrary unto their testimony may therefore justly 
be regarded as &lse. And '' for our own parts,** adds 
Barclay, '' we are very willing that all our doctrines 
and practices be tried by them ; which we never re- 
fused, nor ever shall, in all controversies with our 
adversaries, as the judge and test We shall also be 
very willing to admit it as a positive, certain maxim, 
that whatsoever any do, pretending to the Spirit, 
which is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted and 
reckoned a delusion of the devil." * The controversy 
that has been maintained on this point is analogous to 
one we may imagine by way of hypothesis between 
two Englishmen — ^as to whether the three estates of 
this realm, or the laws they enact, shall be considered 
the primary rule of faith and practice in things civiL 

* BaroUy, Prop, on Scripturea, p« 80« 
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It appears to us that the practical consequences differ 
hardly at all^ between the man who obeys tlie laws as 
his rule^ and he who holds the more comprehensive 
theory^ that wliilst doing nothing contrary to the laws^ 
he yet must revere the Queen^ Lords, and Commons 
tiiat enacted them more than the laws themselves. 
It was the reaction against the judicial reception of 
the Bible by the Puritans, that made the early Friends 
BO emphatic in affirming that '^ the Spirit which gave 
forth the Scriptures was greater than the Scriptures.** 
But when the Puritans, as a party, were extinct, the 
result of having strongly pushed this doctrine was 
felt injuriously by the Society of Friends. A tradi- 
tional mode of expression was maintained towards the 
Bible, no longer called for, that occasioned some to 
thmk it a part of their profession to avoid the regular 
daily reading of Holy Scripture. The Bible is not 
read in meetings for divine worship; and inasmuck 
as llie careless and indifferent will ener neglect its 
sacred contents, when no Bysteraaitic arrangements 
eodst for bringing them finmally under notioe, either 
in the public assemblies for the wozship of Ood, or in 
social gatherings for the like purpose, it may easily 
be understood Iiow considerable was die deficiency of 
intelligent scriptural knowledge which existed in the 
Society previous to the dose of last century; at which 
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period die daily fiunily. reading of the inspired volume 
was reoommended by London Yearly Meeting, and 
ibis practice has been generally adopted. The de- 
fective acqnaintance with Scriptore has be^i oflicially 
recognized as a chief occasion of the desolating here- 
sies which, within the last sixty years, have swq^t 
away so many flionsand members in Ireland and 
America. 

Connected with this branch of onr sabject is the 
working of the Quaker system of ** Discipline," 
or chorch government Creorge Fox commenced its 
definite organizatioii in 1667, and devoted much 
time and laboor to its elaboration daring the re- 
mainder of his life. The report of tiie ''idigions 
censos" of 1851 pots in a few sentences Ae main 
features of the system. ** The whole oonmranity of 
Friends is modelled somewhat on the Presbyterian 
system. Three gradatians of meetings or synods — 
mondily, quarterly, and yearly — administer the affiors 
of die Society, including in tlidr supervision matters 
both of spiritual discipline and secular polii^. The 
monthly meetings, composed of all the congregations 
within a definite circuit, judge of tbe fitness of new 
candidates for membership, supply certificates to such 
as more to other districts, choose fit perscms to be 
elders, to watch over the ministry, attempt the refer- 
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mation or pronounce the expulsion of all such as walk 
disorderly^ and, generally seek to stimulate the mem- 
bers to religious duty. They also make provision for 
the poor of the Society^ and secure the education of 
their children. Overseers are also appointed to assist 
in the promotion of these objects. At monthly meet- 
ings also marriages are sanctioned previous to their 
solemnization at a meeting for worship. Several 
monthly meetings compose a quarterly meeting, to 
which they forward general reports of their condition, 
and at which appeals aire heard from their decisions. 
The yearly meeting holds the same relative position 
to the quarterly meetings that the latter do to the 
monthly meetings, and has the general superintendence 
of the Society in a particular country." * George Fox 
says that his object in the organization of this system 
of church government was '^ the promotion of piety 
and virtue." These are general terms; and there 
can be no doubt that he foresaw several important 
ends that might be attained by these frequent meet- 
ings for other purposes than religious worship, as 
the efficient relief of the poor, the succouring of the 
persecuted and down-trodden, as well as the several 
matters mentioned in the preceding extract, and others 

which we shall hereafter consider ; but perhaps more 

« 

* Beport of Beligmu CennUf p. 65. 
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powerful than' any other consideration that influenced 
his mindj was the perception he had of the necessity 
that existed for putting a restraint on the proceedings 
of some injudicious but ardent followers. This may 
be inferred from his own writings, and the strenuous 
opposition ofiSared to the establishment of ** Meetings 
fer Discipline ** by a number of the more enthusiastic 
spirits in the Society is strong corroborative testimony. 
The first efiect the ^Discipline'* had on the body at 
lai^j was (if we may use so mechanical a simile) not 
unlike that occasioned by the addition of a fly-wheel 
to a powerful but irregularly acting machine — there 
was some loss of power, but more than an equivalent 
gain in the greater regularity of action induced. A 
check was put on the proceedings of parties whose 
leal outran flieir knowledge. At the period of which 
we now write, ** membership,** in the modem sense of 
the term, was unknown in the Society. Fox's views 
were fisur more extensive than the mere founding of a 
sect: as before remarked, he aimed at nothing less 
than the reformation of the entire Church : thus, in his 
Epistles he hardly appears to address the Friends as a 
sectional body of Christians, they are *'the children 
of light, in scorn by the world called Quakers,** ^^ the 
church of God,** &c Thus wishing to include all 
within its pale, it would have been contrary to the 
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genins of primitive Qoakerism to have made a definite 
ststement as to who were *' members'' and who were 
not: the habitnal attendance at their religioiismeetuigB 
was the only popular test whidi kuficated who were 
to be regarded as ^ Friends ; " and persons so attends 
ingy of every shade of religions experience and of all 
d^rees of earnestness, were blended togedier, ihongh 
the incessant persecution which attended the Sociefj 
in nearly all parts of the comitry, for the first forly years 
of its history, generally prevented the long'^oontimied 
adhesion of the Inkewarm and indifiefient Widely 
differing firom the promiscnora gaiherings finr divine 
worship were the first '^ Meetings for Discipline:'' 
they were not popnlar assemblies ; children and 
yomig peojde did not sit in them as they do now ; 
bnt ^'two or Airee true and faithfiil Friends" from 
eadi particalar meeting constiticted the monthly 
meetings ; and George Fox is still more precise in 
defining fit constitaents for the qnartexly meetings, 
whidi, says he, are to be made np ^isi im^atf 
seasoned, and sobstantial Friends, that nnderstand 
the business of the dinrch; for no immly or nosea- 
soned person should oome there, nor indeed to the 
monthly meeting, bat those who are siBg^hearted, 
seasoned, and honest" * To these meetii^ ministers 

^ Pox's BpttOa^ p. 890. 
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(if personally unknown in tiie parts they wished to 
visit) must apply for certificates, ^to prevent any 
bad spirits that may scandalise honest mexu*' In 
examining into the actual bnsiness transacted in these 
chnrch meetings, as we may style them, it is remark- 
able how large a part of it was connected wilh the 
relief of the persecuted — of those in prison, or thdr 
destitute &milies. The early Friends merit a passing 
tribute of high praise, for their affectionate care of one 
anoliher in those dark days of grinding persecuttan. 
A recent author * has pointed out, that one effect of 
Ihe severe persecutionB of the Friends in the seven- 
teenA century was largely to call out their charitable 
feelings for one another, and so to induce the for- 
mation of a most intonate ftflowship between different 
classes of persons. The liberal extension of pecuniary 
aid to &e sufferers by ihear richer brethren appears 
to have x)perated as a i»mptation to some designing 
parties to join themselves to the Quaker cammumty, 
even in tune of persecu'tion, through sonlid motives, 
whilst they contrived to escape the sufferings itictdeat 
to such a profession. It is an interesting cosicidence 
that a simihcr abuse is raentianed by historians of the 
primitive Churdi. v These cireuBiBtanoeB pared the 
way for the introduction of a system by which 

♦ W. T«iuter*t Let/htrei, p. 77. 
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erery poor member leoeives peconiaurT idkf in 
case of need, and edncatkn fiir his children at the 
ej^ense of the mfiering in which he resides^ or has 
^asetdemenL* The rules for d^ermining fliis setr 
tiement are of a precise and somewhat compKrated 
character. So eariy as ISSS, moition is made in 
the Yearly Meetingfs Epistle of poor ^ Friends " 
coming to reside in London firom the coanby 
trids and bang burdensome to the meiro] 
meetings.* We here notice the origoi of the 
cultj more largdy felt afterwards, whim charitable 
feelings were colder^ as to who were the parties 
equitably chargeable with the duty of mMnfauning 
the poor, when such changed their residoice, and 
moved to another meeting* The ** Bules of Settle- 
ment" were adopted by the Yearly Heeting to me^ 
the different emergencies. It is indicative of the 
trouble imposed on that assembly by these questions, 
that in 1740 it bound itself by a r^;ulation,not to eaor 
tertain any proposition for altering these rules, unless 
brought before it by a distinct minute of a quar^ 
terly meeting.t The influence of this legal adminis- 
tration of the Church's charity to its poor has not 
been unattended with iiyurious results. In some 
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parts of the country it is bnt too evident, that during 
the eighteenth century the relief of the poor was 
regarded much more in the light of a duty (to use a 
mild expression) than of a privilege ; and it ift possible 
that the &ct of a person being indigent, may sometimes 
have weighed to his disadvantage, when a monthly 
meeting has been deliberating as to his reception into 
membership. But much more deeply marked has 
been the influence of this systematic relief of the 
poor on themselves, than on their benefactors. When 
a &mOy of children have received a boarding-school 
education at the expense of the Society, it has not 
unfrequently happened that such young persons have 
been placed in a false position, contracted habits and 
formed associations unsuited to the circumstances of 
their &mily, and, relying on the knowledge that they 
would be supported, if it came to the worst, have 
neglected to take such situations and to follow such 
callings, as their position in life indicated to be appro- 
priate for them. And this association of '^ temporal 
advantage with membership in the Church " has not 
only acted prejudicially on the Society itself, but 
has also operated in repelling the poor from its 
borders. With that sense of honour that is often 
found amongst the conscientious poor, we* are not 
surprised to learn from good authorities, that work- 
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mg men are deterred fi?om seeking membeEBfaip with 
the Friends hj the fear of being chained with iI^• 
terested motives.* 

Retoming to the moie immediatB conpHderation of 
the ecdenastifial marTiinery established by Qeotgdi 
F0Z5 the point that attracts onr dosast aitentioii is 
its non-aggresdve eharacter, being the exact reverse 
of the wganiaation adopted by Jdm Wesley in the 
Methodist societies^ It is justly remarked by the 
philosophic exponent of WeaUy and Methodiam, that 

* In the thirty years 1828-1857, the suin expended bj York 
QoBrteilj Meeting of Fnends in the relief snd maintenance of 
its poor members was SO^SM. lU. 6dL» or 6941 per year. The 
nmnber of members daring the period was two thousand foTir 
knndred, the payment reqtiiring a ouulribuUoii of fire and niB8* 
pence per year from each men^ter: 

In a retnm made by the Poor-Law Commissioners to the last 
session of Pariiameiit^ it is stated that dnzmg the tvaenty-lbur 
yean 18347-1858, the snm amended in England and Wales for the 
relief of the poor had averaged six and twopence per year on the 
Mtnnated popokition. In nebdur case da the figores indnde pay- 
ments made from charitsble endowments, or for other purposes 
than the relief of the poor. 

In comparing the vdlef girea to members of tbe Sociely of 
Friends with tiiat obtained from the poor-law union, we may 
safely assume that, under like circumstances of destitution, the pay- 
ment made by the Friends would be three times greater than that 
made by the parish officer; and seeing that the contribution made 
by them is less per head, it follows that the Society of Friends 
hM not more than one-third part of the pauperism which exists 
In the population at large — ^York Quarterly Meeting fairly repre- 
senting the drcmnstances of the entire Society in England and 
Wales. 
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the organization of that Bjstem is ^^ expansive," that 
of QuaJkfirism '' seclusiTe." We rq^ard this as having 
heen a powerful cause of the Societ/s first stationaiy, 
then retrograde conditiinx— <nie that has been in op^a- 
tion almost from its origin to the present time. To 
avail ourselves further of the volume just quoted 
from : ^^ In the Wesleyan community, organization 
has always had one intention — ^namely, systematic 
labour. • • • • No Wesleyan Methodist (wh^i the 
system has had its free course) falls out of notice, or 
is suffered to hipse into forgetfolness, oar is left an 
inert fragment, not partaking of the momentum of 
the mass." Isaac Taylor adds that this, organization, 
'^ comprehttisive in the most absolute sense, as to 
persons, gifts, talents, and worldly means," is that 
which has given to Wesleyan Methodism a greater 
amount of success than has attended ''the equally 
zealous endeavours of other bodies.* f And how 

* WeaUy and Methodism, ]Bt' ^"f^' 

t A pertinent illattration of the effect of this tystematic labour 

in identifying an individual with the interetts of a Church, came 

under the author's notice during the preparation of the present 

essay. In the sketch that Thomas Cooper (the author of the 

Purgatoiy of Suicidet) has been giring, in different towns, during 

the last few months, of his etoAj history and experience, he 

stated that when, as a young man, circumstances had attracted 

him to the Church of England, his union with it was not cemented 

because they **gaTe him nothing to do ; " and subsequently he 

was drawn towards the Wesleyans, who Aimished him with ample 

means fbr the, development of his energies. 
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widely different is it from the Quaker organization, 
which assigns hardly any work to a large number of 
those who attend " Meetmgs for Discipline." It is 
only incidentally that the principle of aggression 
exists there at all. The zeal of the individnal 
preachers under the guidance of the Holy Spirit is 
the sole incentive to "Missionary enterprise" — ^the 
intention or wish to engage in such a service — ^e 
** concern" of the minister (to use the conventional 
phrase) — ^is laid before the meeting, and if approved 
of, a certificate of unity and approbation is granted* 
When the preacher's views are cordially entered into, 
the possession of the Church's sympathy and prayers 
is encouraging and sustaining; and at the time the dis- 
cipline was established, when, in spite of the number 
of ministers incarcerated in all the gaols of England, 
others remained in sufficient numbers to continue 
their travels and their preachings in every part of the 
British Isles, in Holland, Germany, and other parts 
of Europe, in the West Indies, and in the North 
American colonies, not to mention embassies for 
the spiritual enlightenment of the Sultan Mahomet, 
or the occupant of the Papal Chair — at this period 
the influence of the disciplinary meetings in regu- 
lating, without repressing, the zeal of the early 
preachers was useful ; but the period of fervour 
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and of glowing zeal did not continue more than 
fifty years. In the Society of Friends the ^execu- 
tive power, as already stated, rests in the monthly 
meetings — not in the central body; and conse- 
quently neither the evils nor the benefits of a 
system of centralized authority have been felt. 
History proves that such a system is best fitted for 
the prosecution of an active propagandism : the 
Quaker polity is the reverse of tliis, hence a 
main reason of its fSulure as an instrumentality for 
obtaining proselytes. 

This is not the place to review the respective 
merits of a seclusive or of an expansive form of 
church government, nor to consider which most 
accords with the spirit of Christianity. We are 
aware many of the Friends would argue, that it 
was a chief recommendation of tlieir system, that 
the machinery ceases to work when the life and 
spirit, which should be tlie main*spring, cease to 
exist. Into this question it is without our pro- 
vince to enter — we merely draw attention to the 
fact that the ecclesiastical polity of the Society is 
not calculated to widen the sphere of its influence ; 
it does not affect the world without, and so is power- 
less as a proselytizing engine. 

Yet it must not be overlooked, that whilst this 
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has been the case for a lengihened period^ their 
foimd^ did contemplate a wider range of service 
for ^^ meetings for discipline" than they have ac- 
tually occupied. He intended them to have be^t 
agencies for spreading the doctrines of the Friends, 
and he instituted periodic gatherings in different 
parts of the country, termed " Circular Yearly Meet- 
ings," having some points of resemblance widi the 
Methodist '^ camp meetings " of a later date, at 
which great mmibers of people — sometimes counted 
by thousands — ^were assembled from extensive dis- 
tricts of country ; the services lasted from one to 
three days, and were conducted by the most able 
and popular ministers — ^'^ Public Friends," as they 
are oddly denominated in the antique records of 
these proceedings. Not unfrequently, too, the quar- 
terly meetings partook -of a like character: one 
day being devoted to religious meetings with the 
Friends and the general public united, whilst on 
the succeeding day the affairs of the Society would 
be transacted in a select assembly, constituted as 
already described. But as the aggressive spirit 
passed away, these provisions for acting on the 
masses of the population were abused, fell into dis- 
repute, and were discontinued. The early ** meet- 
ings for discipline" were also intended to afford op- 
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portunities for the exercise of the gift of ^* teaching " 
by those Friends who did not speak as ministers; 
and we learn from Wright's History of Friends in 
Ireland, and from other sources, how varied and 
useM were the sendees rendered to the Society and 
especially to its younger members, sometimes by the 
establishment of meetings for the reading of religious 
books, by frequent social visits, by deputations from 
monthly and quarterly meetings to the homes of their 
members, and by other means. Very much of this 
interesting phase of the Socieiy's internal economy 
passed away in the " middle ages " of its history—- 
at the very time, let it be observed, when the oral 
instruction imparted in « meetings for worship " was 
greatly diminished, from the fewness of preachers 
as compared with the previous epoch. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Kumeiical strength of the Society of Friends in 1680 — ^Its pro- 
portion to the general population — Emigration — Number of 
Friends in 1800, 1847, and 1856. 



** Important lesaons with reference to the physicdl and moral 
condition of any people, are derived from the investigation of those 
great events in human life, which are the subjects of registration, 
viz, births, marriages, and deaths.** — ^Samdsl Tukb. 



The death of George Fox marks the close of the 
first epoch in Quaker history. Here^ ihen^ we pause 
to inquire what was the number of persons who had 
accepted his exposition of Christian truths and iden- 
tified themselves with the new Sociefy. 

The essential conditions of the inquiry preclude the 
attainment of a result arithmetically exact. No attempt 
at defining membership with the Socieiy of Friends 
was made imtil nearly a century aflber its origin; 
previous to that time, attendance at its meetings 
for worship was the popular test for determining 
religious profession. The number of persons so far 
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'^ convinced" as sotnetimes to attend the meetings 
of the Friends, and to unite with them in par- 
ticular efforts — as in opposing tithes, church-rates^ 
military service, &c. — ^was very large ; and so early 
as 1659 petitions were presented to Parliament for 
the abolition of tithes, signed by about fifteen thou- 
sand men and upwards of seven thousand women. 

The Society does not appear at any time to have 
ascertained ofBcially the number of perfiK>ns in pro- 
fession with it, though from its origin it has kept 
careful records of births, deaths, and marriages;* 
but two statements, made in the seventeenth* cen- 
tury by contemporary authors, throw some light 
upon the question. In the Snake in the Grass, a 
volume published by a hostile anonymous author in 
1696, it is incidentally mentioned that ''the Quakers 
are not fewer, by the lowest computation, than one 
hundred thousand here in England. "f I^ -^^^ 
rym^Ue Memoirs, we find that when "King Wil- 
liam (HI.) was engaged in his project of reconciling 
the religious differences of England, he was at great 
pains to find out the proportions between church- 
men, dissenters, and papists." In the reports pre** 
sented to the King on this subject, the total number 
of Protestant nonconformists is given at one hundred 

* See Note 1 at the end of chapter, p. 77. 
t Snake in the Orass, 2nd edUAoa, p. 245. 
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and eight thousand six hundred and sev^rty-six 
above the age of sixteen (doable that number^ in- 
cluding children^ it is stated). Unfertunately^ the 
numbesFs of the different denominations are not 
specified; but excluding some insignificant Beets, 
it is generally stated that the four chief bodies of 
dissenters, ^ the Presbyterians, the Anabaptists, the 
Independents, and Quakers, were about equal in num- 
bers."* This would give about fifty thousand as the 
number of the Friends, one-half less than the state- 
ment of the author previoudy quoted. The Snake 
in the Grass was written "with the desire to excite 
persecution ; and it is probable the wish to alarm 
the public mind, induced the author to exaggerate 
the real number of his opponents ; on tibe other hand, 
it is not unlikely that firom the returns fiimished 
to William ra. being compUed by parties wishful 
to magnify the strength of the National Chm'ch, 
and to depredate that of dissenter, the numbers 
of the latter class are under*stated. A close exami- 
nation of the tables, and a comparison of them with 
other sources of information, convince us that this 
is the case, espedally in the ecclesiastical province 
of York.t The Society's register of marriages { 
solemnized in ite meeting^onses, ^ hdp txs to 

* Dalrt/mple*s Memoirs^ Appendix, 4ahap. i part ii. p. 39. 
t See Note 2, p. 77. % ^« ^^^ 3, p. 77. 
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estimate the respective value of these conflicting 
statements. 

Fiom tibe salgoined tables^* procured from the 
records of the Society at Devonshire House^ London, 
it will be observed that the greatest number of mar- 
riages reported as solemnized in Friends' meeting- 
houses, was in the ten years 1670-79; averaging 
282 per annum. The effect of the great emigration 
to America becomes appamit immediately aAer- 
wards. Adnutting that one marriage per year oc- 
curred amongst 140 f persons, it might be supposed 
that 40,000 (the rough result of multiplying 282 
by 140) represented the number of the Friends in 
England and Wales in 1680. We believe, however, 
this number to be considerably below the reality. 
Entire rdiance cannot be placed on these early re- 
cords ; some are known to be lost, and a scrutinizing 
examination of the figures j: convinces us that the 
retmrns from some districts must be incomplete — ^a 
eondusion that is confirmed by a comparison of the 
nmnbars of marriages reported by the different ooun- 
ties, with the uumbers of signatures to the women's 
petition of 1659 within similar geographical limits. 
It is also known that many persons who worshipped 

• See Notes 6 and 6, pp. 80, 81. f '^^^ Note 3, p. 77. 
X See Notes 1, 6, and 9, pp. 77, 81, and 83. 
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with the Friends, and in the main held their reli- 
gions principles, shrmi from having their marriages 
solemnized in a manner which left the legal validity 
of these unions doubtful, and exposed character and 
estate to the painful consequences of such doubt 
Making allowance for these and other sources of 
error, we believe that an addition of from fifteen 
to twenty thousand must be made to the forty- 
thousand already mentioned, in order to give the 
correct total of persons ** professing" with the Friends 
in England and Wales in the year 1680. Statistics 
are regarded so much in the light of an infliction 
by the popular mind, that we will not detain the 
reader by enlarging on the different items of evi- 
dence that might be adduced in support of the 
position, that there were not fewer thaii sixty 
thousand persons in England and Wales *^of the 
persuasion of the people called Quakers," at a 
period somewhat anterior to that of George Fox's 
death.* When we remember that four thousand two 
hundred Friends, some accounts say five thousand, 
were in prison at once in 1660 (mostly adult men), or 
examine into the number of official documents printed 
for circulation, or into the numbers of meeting-houses 
and burial-grounds, or notice how numerous were 

* See Note 9, p. 83. 
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Quaker sailors (sometimes so many in bondage in 
Algiers as to constitute a considerable sized meeting), 
or read the repeated statements of ^^ the great spread 
of truth" in the early joumals,-^at times nearly 
** the whole village " or district " coming to be con- 
vinced," — ^we see how very large was the munber of 
the Friends then living in England. If an addition 
of six thousand * be made on account of Ireland and 
Scotland, it will give us a total of about sixty-six 
thousand people as the entire numerical strength of 
the Society, in Great Britain and Ireland. Esti- 
mating the entire population at eight millions and a 
half, it may be stated in popular language, that one 
person in one hundred and thirty professed witlb the 
Friends in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
In considering the causes purely statistical which 
were continually reducing this large number through- 
out the eighteenth century, emigration is an item of 
considerable importance. The attractions offered to 
the persecuted, by the colonies of North America, 
were great, and many availed themselves of the 
opportunity to escape from their sufferings in Eng- 
land to the free settlements of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, &c. The drain on the English Society from 
this cause was continuous from the settlement of 

* See Note 10, p. 84. 
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West Jersey in 1676, to the breaking ont of the 
American war in 1775. Abont five hnndred Friends 
per annum are reported as emigrating between 1676 
and 1700.* To what extent this rate of emigration 
was maintained during iihe next eighty years has not 
been aso^tained, but it is known to have been veiy 
considerable. Bearing this fact in mind, and its 
connection with the state of the Society throughout 
ihe eighte^ith centnry, and the constant defection 
from its ranks that it experienced from diffsring 
and sometimes opposing causes, it is hardly matter 
of surprise that in the year 1800, its numbers were 
only one-half of what they had been one hnndred 
and twenty years previously. At tibe be^ning of 
the pr^ent century the number of members in 
England and Wales appears to have been 19,800.t 
The ^non-members'' (judging fiom the proportion 
of births and deaths recorded of this class j:) w^re 
about 8,000 ; Scothnd and Ireland may be estimated 
(memfo^s and others) at 4,500, giving the total 
numerical strength of the Society in these islands, 
in. the year. 1800, at 32,000 persons — about one 
Friend to every 470 of the general population* 

* Appendix to Thnmam'g Statistics, p. 12. 

t See Note 14, p. 86. 

X See Notes 4 and 7, pp. 79 and 83. 
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A constant loss of members is inevitable to every 
Chnrch, from parties volmitarily resigning their con- 
nection with it, and from others lapsing into open 
and flagrant sin. Losses of this character cannot 
be altogether prevented by any arrangements, nor 
by a high degree of Christian vitality, bnt in a 
healthy conmmnity they will generally be more than 
counterbalanced by the accession of new converts. 
No sQch encouraging condition of affairs has been 
enjoyed by the Society of Friends during the present 
century. Upwards of 8,400 persons have resigned 
their membership or been disowned, and this loss 
having only been compensated for by the introduc- 
tion of 6,000 persons, through convincement, regis- 
tration of non-members, readmissions, &c., a melan- 
choly balance of 2,400 remains on the debtor side 
of the Society's balance sheet.* 

Emigration amongst the Friends during the last 
fifty years has not been equal in proportion to that 
of the population at large f — ^we estimate it at 700 
persons ; but, occurring in a community in which the 
deaths were exceeding the births, j: its influence is 
more evident than where the population is redundant. 

The "religious census" of 1851 naturally recalls 

* See Note U, p. 84. f See Note IS, p. 86. 

X See Note 12, p. 86. 
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the mind to the ''religious census" of WilKam the 
Third. How vast the change that has taken place 
in the religious aspect of England within the hundred 
and sixty years ! New churches^ counting their ad- 
herents by hundreds of thousands, appear in the 
tables of 1851, which were unknown in 1695. Most 
of the old bodies, the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholics, the Independents, the Baptists, have in- 
creased their numbers prodigiously ; the Society of 
Friends alone has retrograded, and to an extent 
of considerably more than one-hal£ In 1856 the 
number of the Friends in England and Wales 
(" members ") appears to have been 14,630.* 
Adding 7,000 for non-members, and 4,000 for all, 
either in membership or profession, in Ireland, &c., 
we shall have a total, short of 26,000 persons in 
the United Eangdom, representing the entire nume- 
rical strength of the Society of Friends at the 
present time; equivalent to about one person in 
eleven hundred of the general population, as con- 
trasted with one in one hundred and thirty in 1680.t 
* See Note 14, p. 86. f See Note 15, p. 88. 
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Notel. 

It was not till 1777 that the registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages, was placed under the snperrision of quarterly meet- 
ings ; preYious to that time the r^^tration depended on the indi- 
Tidual and somewhat yaiying action of monthly and particnlar 
meetings. Many of the records preylons to this time must haye 
perished, the books haying been kept at private houses, and much 
irregularity haying necessarily prevailed in times of persecution,, 
as well as in the earlier part of the eighteenth oratury, through 
the lax condition of the Society. 

Note 2. 

In the returns for the ecclesiastical proyinoe of York, the 
total number of dissenters (including children) is set down at 
30,150 ; fiom the number of their marriages solemnized in York- 
shire (see note 6, p. 81) it is evident there cannot have been 
fewer than 5,000 Quakers in that county alone at the end of the 
seventeenth century ; and as they were exceedingly numerous 
throughout the North of England, it is incredible that there 
should have been only 30,000 dissenters of all sects, where one 
body alone must have approached that number. 

Note 3. 

In employing the Society's registry of marriages for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the number of its members at any particular 
period, it is needful to keep in mind certain accompanying facts 
which affect the deductions. For the first hundred years of the 
Society's history, all attenders of its stated meetings for divine 
worship were at liberty to solemnize their marriages in its meet- 
ing-houses, and such marriages were recorded by the monthly 
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meetings. It is impossible to ascertain precisely what .was the 
average firequencj of marriage at this time, either in the popu- 
lation at large or amongst the Friends. The returns of the 
Registrar-General give one marriage annually to one hundred and 
twenty-eight persons in the present population of Great Britain. 
About the year 1800 one marriage appears to have occurred 
annually amongst one hundred and fifty Friends ; marriage was 
probably more frequent in the earlier period, but taking into con- 
sideration the habits of a moral and religious people, the deterring 
effect of persecution and loss of property, &c., we think that in 
reckoning one marriage per year amongst each one hundred and 
Ibrty Friends in the seyenteenth century, we shall closely approxi- 
mate to the fiicts of the case. In 1737 the Yearly Meeting attempted 
to define *' membership,*' by giving at that time special privileges 
to such persons as were then recorded as "members," over other 
attenders of meetings. This arrangement has gradually restricted 
the limits within which the Society has allowed marriage to be 
oontracted, and it has acted with a continually increasing force. 
Marriages between Friends and other persons are of such fre- 
quent occurrence, as to require the number of such marriages 
to be ascertained and adjusted, when investigating the frequency 
of maniage in tho Society, or the number of its members as indi- 
cated by the masriage registev. No reliable informati<m exista 
(in an aisceasifole shape) as to the number of mairriages ** contraxy 
tfi rale" befiird the present centmy; but the ascertained expe« 
kience of the Ackirurth scholars warrants the statement, that by 
adding one-third to the Society's registry of marriages from 1800 
to 1840, and one-half from 1840 to the present time, substantial 
accuracy will be obtained as regards the general experience 
of the Society in England and Wales. In comparing this expe- 
lience with that of the population at large, a striking differ- 
ence appears. The marriages of Friends (including those solem- 
nized in a manner "contrary to the rules of the Society'') 
represent at the present time one marriage annually to one hun- 
dred and sixty-three persons, instead of one in one hundred and 
twenty-eight (as in the general community), being equivalent ta 
four marriages by Friends to five of other persons. This infre- 
queney of marriage has become increasingly marked during the 
last twenty or thirty years. 
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Note 4. 

Table showiog the number of Birthf registered bj the Sodetj 
of Friendf in England and Wales:— 

Periods of Ten Years. Births Begistered. 

1647—1659 .'. 3,104 

1660—1669 7.262 

1670—1679 9,753 

1680—1689 9,211 

1690—1699 9,130 

1700—1709 9,074 

1710—1719 8,358 

1720—1729 7,354 

1730—1739 6,492 

1740—1749 5,544 

1750—1759 5,578 

1760—1769 ; 6,010 

1770—1779 6,586 

1780—1789 6,817 

1790—1799 6,713 

1800—1809 6,910* 

1810—1819 6,625t 

1820—1829 6,390J 

1830— 1837§ 4,577|| 

Total 131^488 

* 4,863 members; 2,047 non-members, 
t 4,331 members; 2,294 non-members, 
X 3,850 members; 2,540 non-members. 
§ 7i years (equivalent to 6,103 in ten years). 
II 2,922 members; 1,655 non-members. 
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Note 5. 

Table showing the number of Marriages registered bj the 
Society oi Friends in England and Wales: — 

Periods of Ten Tears. Marriages Registered. 

1640—1659 203 

1660—1669 1,800 

1670—1679 2,820 

1680^1689 2,598 

1690—1699 2,193 

1700—1709 2,221 

1710—1719 1,930 

1720—1729 1,700 

1730—1739 1,255 

1740—1749 1,103 

1750—1759 1,079 

1760—1769 ^ .' 1,272 

1770—1779 1,059 

1780—1789 1,051 

1790—1799 1,026 

1800—1809 955 

1810—1819 834 

1820—1829 864 

1830—1889 847* 

1840—1849 666* 

1850—1855 299*t 

Total 27,775 

* Obtained from a return to the House of CJommons, July 6, 
1857, which gives the number of marriages between Quakers 
in the year ending June 30, 1838, as 76 ; 1839, 73 ; 1840, 81. 
In the half-year ending December 31, 1840, 35. From 1841 to 
1855, the numbers haye been — 66, 58, 61, 55, 74, 68, 83, 67, 
53, 69, 65, 57, 68, 52, 57. 

t Equal to 598 for ten years. 
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Note 6. 



Marriages in the Society of Friends, 1650-1779. 
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Note 7. 

Table showing the number of Deaths registered by the Society 
of Priends prerions to 1849 : — 



Periods of 
Ten Years. 


Burials 
Regis- 
tered. 


Periods of 
Ten Years. 


Burials 
Registered. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Non- 
Members. 


1650—1659 
1660—1669 
1670—1679 
1680—1689 
1690—1699 
1700—1709 
1710—1719 
1720—1729 
1730—1739 
1740—1749 


709 

6,599 

10,142 

11,245 

10,657 

11,274 

10,876 

11,016 

8,769 

7,925 


1750—1759 
1760—1769 
1770—1779 
1780—1789 
1790—1799 
1800—1809 
1810—1819 
1820—1829 
1830—1839 
1840—1849 


6,834, viz. : 
7,514 „ 
7,771 „ 
8,161 „ 
7.344 „ 
6,503 „ 
6,298 „ 
6,526 „ 
6,644 „ 
5,517 „ 


6,764 
7,318 
6,899 
6,460 
5,675 
4,875 
4,541 
4,436 
4,420 
3,667 


70 
196 
872 
1,701 
1,669 
1,628 
1,757 
2,090 
2,224 
1,850 




89,212 




69,112 


55,055 


14,057 



{^For the foregoing TaMe the author is indebted to the courtesy of 
WiUiam Thisdethwaite, ofAtderUy^ near Manchester,'] 



Note 8. 

Deaths of Friends (members only) since 1841, taken from the 
Annual Monitors : — 



1841—2 347 

1842—3 356 

1843—4 342 

1844—5 354 

1845—6 357 

1846—7 398 

1847—8 387 

1848—9 389 

1849-50 310 



1850—1 327 

1851-2 362 

1852—3 311 

1853—4 374 

1854—5 357 

1855—6 287 

1856—7 300 

1857—8 318 



Ayailing ourselves of these figures, and making allowance for 
defective returns, the deaths of '* members," in the first six 
decades of the present century, would be as follows : — 



1800—09 4,875 

1810—19 4,541 

1820—29 4,436 



1830—39 4,420 

1840—49 3,667 

1850—59 3,311 
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Note 9. 

From the detailed table of marriages within the limits of 
the different quarterly meetings (see Note 6, p. 81), it will 
be seen how considerable are the fluctuatioas in the numbers 
between contiguous periods — fluctuations which are inexpli- 
cable except on the supposition of defectire records. The pro- 
portion of names from some counties, appended to the petition 
of 1659, is strikingly similar to the proportion of marriages 
recorded as occurring in the same district ; others are as cfit- 
similar; e. ^., whilst the names firom Lincolnshire in the petition 
of 1659 are one-tenth of the whole (yiz., 782) the proportion of 
marriages to the total number is about one-fi/HeUi, and other 
similar discrepancies might be adduced. In the large quarterly 
meeting of York, forty-fbur marriages per year are recorded 
between 1670-79. Supposing them to hare occurred with the 
frequency before stated, yiz., one in one hundred and forty, it 
gires six thousand one himdred and sixty as the number ot 
Friends then residing in that county. At this time there were 
fourteen monthly meetings in Yorkshire, seyenty-two meeting- 
houses, and Friends are known to haye resided in three hundred 
towns, yiUages, or hamlets.* If the aboye computation be correct 
(and no allowance has been made for marriages not solemnized in 
the Friends' meeting-houses), it would assign an ayerage of eighty- 
flye persons to each meeting, and twenty to each locality. If from 
these numbers we deduct for children and sick persons, it will 
not leaye a larger number of attenders at each meeting-house than 
might be anticipated. It is stated in the Yearly Meeting's Epistle 
of 1691, that there were one hundred and fifty-one monthly meet- 
ings itL England and Wales. If the f<turteen Yorkshire monthly 
meetings were of ayerage size, from one-tenth to one-eleyenth of 
the entire Society must haye been located in that county. Out of 
the seyen thousand eight hundred Quaker women who signed the 
petition of 1659, about seyen hundred and forty, or one-tenth of 
the whole, are from Yorkshire. Multiplying six thousand one 
hundred and sixty by ten, we should attain a result of upwards of 
sixty thousand as the number of Friends in England and Wales. A 
like result is obtained by applying the same process to the large 

* Records of York Quarterly Meeting, 

a 3 
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quarterly meeting of London and Middlesex. Diversity of prac- 
tice is known to bare existed in different parts of the country, 
and even in different parts of the same quarterly meeting, as to 
the degree of <' profession " requisite to entitle parties to the 
solemnization of their marriages at *' Meeting," which partially 
accounts for the apparent rarity of marriage in some districts 
where the Friends are known to hare been very numerous. 

Note 10. 

The number, of meeting-houses in Ireland was nearly the same 
as in Torkshire. It is stated in Wright and Rutty's History of 
Friends in Ireland (p. 158), that the losses of the Friends in the 
civil wars of 1689-92 amounted to 100,000/. The same authority 
mentions that two thousand copies of an epistle from Leinstcr Fro- 
Tince Meeting, were printed for distribution amongst the Irish 
Friends. 

Note 11. 

We are unable to present a complete statement of the number 
of persons who, since the year 1800, hare entered the Society 
other than by birth, or the number of those who have been 
expelled from it We do, howerer, possess sufficient data to 
establish the main &cts of the case, and to ftimish an approxi- 
mate estimate without much risk of serious error. 

The periodical returns made to the Tearly Meeting of persons 
admitted into membership on the ground of convincement, 
present^ since 1800, an airerage of about fifty per year. The 
aggregate number to the close of 1856 was two thousand seven 
hundred and eight. To this number must be added such persons 
as are reinstated in membership after disownment, and also the 
children and young persons who are admitted on the ground of 
connection with the Society through their immediate relatives. 
The number who enter in this manner varies so greatly in the 
several monthly meetings, from the different views entertained 
by their members as to the conditions of church fellowship, and 
of the benefit or danger of such admissions, as to prevent the 
feeling of entire confidence in any estimate drawn from limited 
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experience. We possess returns from tea monthly meetings, 
situated in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Gloucester, Wilts, Somerset, 
and Essex, and including, with a slight exception, a period from 
1800 to 1850. The average number of members in these meet- 
ings was about three thousand, and their circumstances are so 
Taried as to give them somewhat of a representatiye character 
The resignations and disownments in these ten monthly meetings 
amount to nearly fourteen hundred, the reinstatements and admis- 
sions (from every source) do not reach one thousand. Estimating 
these monthly meetings as forming one-sixth part of the Society 
in England and Wales, and their experience as an average one, 
we have disclosed through these returns the diminution of two 
thousand four hundred members by the excess of disownments 
over admissions. The correctness of this estimate is confirmed 
by placing in connection with it the ascertained experience of 
Ackworth scholars drawn from all parts of England. Out of 
fifteen hundred and eighty-seven individuals, respecting whom 
information has been obtained, and who left the school between 
1800 and 1840, it was found at the close of 1843 that nine hundred 
and thirty-seven were then members of the Society, and six 
hundred and fifty had been separated from it — three hundred 
and eleven of them for having married contrary to its rules, and 
three hundred and thirty-nine on other grounds. 

From the data here enumerated, and from other sources, we 
believe the subjoined statement presents a substantially accurate 
representation of the real experience of the Society from 1800 to 
1856, viz.: — 



United to the Society by 
convincement, as re- 
ported to the Yearly 
Meeting 2,708 

Beinstatements and ad- 
missions of minors — 
estimate, based on 
the experience of ten 
monthly meetings ... 3,292 

Balance, being the ex- 
cess of disownments, 
&c., over admissions 2,400 

8,400 



Besignatlons and dis- 
ownments, estimated 
by the experience of 
ten monthly meetings, 
Ackworth scholars, 
&c. 8,400 



8,400 
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Note 12. 

I 

In the ten years 1800 to 1809, the births and burials of ''mem- 
bers " in England and Wales were singularly equal in number, 
being 4,863 of the former, and 4,875 of the latter. In the next 
decade, the burials were about two hundred in excess of the 
births ; and in the following one (1820 to 1829) they were nearly 
five hundred. On the termination of the Society's registry in 
1837, the total excess of burials over births in the last twenty- 
seyen and a half years, was twelve hundred and thirty-one. The 
Begistrar-General's report of the number of marriages recorded 
by the Friends since that time, indicates the progressive growth of 
this excess ; but taking it as continuing to the close of 1856 at the 
same ratio as from 1820 to 1837, which is clearly below the reality, 
it gives two thousand three hundred and thirty-six as the diminu- 
tion of members in England and Wales from the excess of deaths 
over births since the year 1800. 

Note 13. 

Out of fifteen hundred and fifty Ackworth scholars who left the 
school between 1800*1840, add who are reported alive in 1843, it 
was found that one hundred and seventy-one, or every ninth indi- 
Tidual, had emigrated. From the youthful age of many of the 
scholars in 1843, a considerable addition must be nuide to this 
number for those who may be expected ultimately to emigrate. 
It is known that one-third of the sons of Friends pass through 
Ackworth school. It is probable that a larger proportion of 
Ackworth scholars emigrate than of any other section of the 
Society; but from the data we have given, we think it will readily 
be admitted that, in estimating the whole number of members 
who during the present century have emigrated from England 
and Wales at seven hundred, we have not exceeded the actual 
number, but are probably below the reality. 

Note 14. 

Two complete enumerations of the Society of Friends in 
England and Wales were made under the care of the late- Samuel 
Tuke; the first in 1840, the last in 1847. 

The registration of births, marriages, and deaths, was main- 
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tained by the Society from its origin to the year 1887y-^ariDg the 
latter part of the time with great accuracy. From these records, 
and the statements of marriages given by the Begistrar-General, 
with adljustments supplied from other sources, we are able to 
ascertain the number of members at the commencement of the 
present century and the extent of the subsequent reductions. 
In the twenty years 1790-1809, we find uineteen hundred and 
eighty-one marriages recorded, or ninety-nine per year. If to 
these we add one-third (see note 3), we have an annual ayerage 
of one hundred and thirty-two. Beckoning one marriage as at 
this time occurring in one hundred and fifty persons (which, 
from the circumstances, educational and otherwise, then existing, 
and from a comparison with the number of births, we believe to 
be correct), we have nineteen thousand eight hundred as the 
number of members in England and Wales in the year 1800. 

In the twenty years 1800 to 1819, the number of marriages re- 
corded is 1,789; and 1,711 from 1820 to 1839. From 1840 to 1849 
the number is six hundred and sixty-six, or sixty-six per year; 
and in the six years ending with 1855, the annual ayerage is sixty. 
The biriha recorded from 1800 to 1819 are nine thousand one hun- 
<dred and ninety-four, against seven thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six in the twenty years from 1820 to 1 839. The burials during 
the same period are respectively nine thousand three hundred and 
eighty, and eight thousand nine himdred and fifty-three. The 
number of members in the Society in 1840 was found by actual 
enumeration to be sixteen thousand two hundred and seventy- 
seyen, and in 1847 to be fifteen thousand three hundred and 
forty-five. 

jfrom the indications presented by the several registries of 
births, marriages, and deaths, we take the diminution of members 
between 1800 to 1839 to have been three thousand five hundred 
and twenty-three, or at the rate of eighty-eight per year. 

Between 1840 and 1847 ;the decrease was nine hundred and 
thirty-two, or one hundred and thirty-three per year; the decrease 
in this interval being augmented by temporary circumstances. 

The marriage registry indicates a further reduction of eight 
huhdred and fifteen members between 1847 and 1856, or ninety 
per year, which leaves the number of members in England and 
Wales in 1856 to be fourteen thousand five hundred and thirty. 
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At the seyeral periods the nnmhen would stand thus: — 

In 1800 19,800 memhers. 

1810 18,920 „ 

1820 18,040 „ 

1830 17,160 „ 

1840 16,277 „ 

1847 15,345 „ 

1856 14,530* „ 

Beckoning the number of members in 1800 at 19,800, and in 
1856 at 14,530, the reduction 5,270 is thus accounted for: — 

Excess of disownments, &c., oyer admissions (note 11) 2,400 

Excess of deaths over births (note 12) 2,336 

Emigration (note 13) 700 

Total 5,436 

Note 15. 

The force of this comparison is not at all invalidated bj a 
reference to the number of Friends now residing in other parts 
of the world. Quakerism has nearly disappeared from the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and the number of Friends in Australasia is not 
large. In America they are absolutely more numerous than in 
1680, but fewer relatively to the whole population than they then 
were. 



* 14,390 if calculated by the number of deaths (see note 8). 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SECOND EPOCH OF QUAKERISM. 

Death of George Fox — Tendencies of Quakerism at that period — 
Decline of the Society between 1690 and 1760 — ^Diminished 
efiiision of the Holy Spirit — Commercial prosperity of the 
Friends — ^Education: defective in the Society, and the reason 
for its being so — ^Ackvorth School founded in 1779, with im- 
portant results — ^Diminished number of Ministers — "Acknow- 
ledging Ministers" — ^Birthright membership. 



" A forty or fifty years has been the term, more or less clearly 
defined, within which each of those revolutions that mark the history 
of the human mind ha^ had its rise^ has passed its climax, and has 
gone forward, commingled with other moral forces, and having its own 
abated, .... Never hitherto has any new impulse, or any 
strenuous moral movement, been taken up and carried forward by the 
sons and successors of its originators in the same mind, or with the 
same, or with nearly the same singleness of purpose. Great men do 
not repeat themselves in their immediate followers ; or, if the mantle 
of an Elijah has in some rare instances rested upon an Elisha, yet 
never, hitherto, has the spirit and power of a company of distinguished 
persons come upon, or remained with, those who have stood up to 
represent them before the world," — ^IsAAC Taylor. 



The founders of the Society of Friends mostly 
passed from the stage before the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Fox survived many of them and 
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died in 1690. His latter years were largely occu- 
pied in perfecting the Society's internal economy : 
enfeebled health prevented the frequent missionary 
journeys of his earlier years, but his mellowed zeal 
burned brightly to the last. One of his later 
" epistles " is addressed to ministers in America, 
inciting them to more activity in preaxihing to the 
colonists at large, and to the Indians, instead of 
confining their labours to those of their own per- 
suasion. The following extract jfrom the introduc- 
tion to his Journal throws an interesting light on 
the tendencies of Quakerism at this period, as well 
as on the character of its dying chieftain : — 

^'A few days before he died, he had a great 
concern upon his mind concerning some in whom the 
Lord's power was working, to lead them into a 
ministry and testimony to His truth ; who, through 
their too much entangling themselves in the things 
of this world, did make themselves unready to answer 
the call and leadings of the power of God, and hurt 
the gift that was bestowed upon them, and did not 
take that regard to their service and ministry as they 
ought; and mentioned the Apostle's exhortation to 
Timothy, to 'take heed to his ministry, and to show 
himself approved,' &c., and expressed his grief con- 
cerning such as preferred their own business before 
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the Lord's business^ and sought the advancing worldly 
concerns before the concerns of truth; and concluded 
with a tender and fatherly exhortation to all to whom 
God had imparted of His heavenly treasure, that 
they would improve it faithfully and be diligent in 
the Lord's work^ that the earth might be sown with 
the seed of the kingdom, and God's harvest might be 
minded by those whom He had called and enabled to 
labour therein ; and that such would commit the care 
of their outward concerns to the Lord, who would 
care for them and give a blessing to them." * 

The Society of Friends had been recruited from 
such strange materials — ^from Cromwell's Lx>nsides, 
and from all the multitudinous sectaries who flourished 
during the Commonwealth— that it would have been 
strange had such heterogeneous elements been re- 
duced into a compact and weU-organized community 
without first passing through a process akin to that 
of fermentation. This was the actual experience of 
the infant Church, which, whilst struggling with 
persecution from without, was repeatedly threatened 
with internal dissensions. But Fox triumphed over 
every opponent; sometimes, as in the fall of James 
Naylor, learning a salutary lesson from an untoward 
event. It is an historical paradox which has not 

♦ Preface to George Fox^s Journal^ p. 13. 
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failed to attract attention, that the last words of 
George Fox — the indomitable opponent of time- 
honoured institutions and prescriptive rights — 
referred to the triumph of order over anarchy, " the 
Seed reigns over all disorderly spirits." • Fox's mind, 
as we have already seen, was large enough to com- 
bine the constant desire of spreading " the truth" (by 
which he meant spiritual Christianity as held by 
himself), with the maintenance of a vigorous and 
successful struggle against "the unruly spirits" in 
the Church to which he acted as bishop. But to 
pursue these two differing lines of action simul- 
taneously, was a task beyond the ability of his 
successors ; and they naturally gave their energies to 
the one which appeared most needfid to maintain 
internal harmony and general reputation. From 
the Snake in the Grass it appears that, before 
the close of the seventeenth century, the disposi- 
tion of the Society's leaders to regard its consoli- 
dation as preferable to an extension of its borders, 
was sufficiently marked to attract the notice of hostile 
critics. 

Its missionary age now came to a close; the first 
love passed away ; and the activity of Quakerism as 
a system abating, it assumed more and more of that 

* Preface to George Fox*$ Journal^ p. 12. 
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subjectiye character which continues to distingaish it. 
If we ask^ why the first love should so soon have 
evaporated^ the most obvious reason that presents, 
is the operation of that law which makes it imprac- 
ticable for one generation of religious reformers to 
bequeath to the next the same degree of piety, or the 
same measure of zeal, with which they themselves are 
inspired. No one conversant with Church history 
can have failed to notice, that the periods which have 
enjoyed the most powerful effusions of the Holy Spirit 
have rarely lasted more than about forty years. 
Attention has been called to this circumstance by 
different historians;* and in detailing the objective 
causes which have occasioned the declension of 
Quakerism we would carefully guard against the 
charge of overlooking such as lie beyond the range 
of man's control. We know of no hypothesis that 
satisfactorily accounts for the success attending the 
preaching of the early Friends, without admitting 
that they were favoured with an unwonted visitation 
of the Holy Spirit, a visitation th,at was not continued 
in the same large measure to their successors. It is 
justly observed in Milner's Church History ^ that "the 
first impressions made by the effusions of the Spirit 
are generally the strongest, and the most decisively 
* See the extract at the head of the present chapter. 
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distinct from the spirit of the world. Bnt hnmaa 
depravity, overborne for a time, arises afresh. pai> 
ticnlarly in the next generation."* 

Persecution^ except such as was occasioned hj the 
refusal to pay ecclesiastical demands^ yirtually ceased 
in the reign of James II., the newly obtained liberty 
being confirmed by the Toleration Act of William and 
Mary. In the Society's own words, there followed 
"si day of ease, of outward prosperity, and abated 
zeal." t With commercial success came wealth ; 
luxury followed; and as the frequent attendant, 
though not the necessary consequence, indifference 
in religious things. This was the distinguishing 
feature of all the Christian bodies at this period; 
and it favoured a like condition in the Society of 
Friends. The mistakes made— may it not be said 
by all the parties in the Church of England in the 
early part of the seventeenth century? — specially that 
of the Puritans in making their appeal to the sword — 
were now bearing their baneful fruits. After the 
return of Charles 11. even soberly minded men 
suspected earnest religion to be a hollow thing ; and 
by the end of the century the English churches, of 
every denomination, were far gone in that Laodicean 

♦ Milner'fl Church History, vol. i. p. 143. 

t Minutes and Proceedings of London Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
1867, p. 14. 
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slumber from which they were axoiued fifty years 
later by Whitfield and the Wesleys. It is evident 
from hostile writings^ as well as from theur own^ 
that so early as 1700 the Quakers were noted for 
that commercial success which has continued to be 
common among them to the present day.* 

Is it merely a cainddencei or is it a conaeqtience, 
that the lofty profession of spirituality made by the 
Friends has gone hand In hand with shrewdness and 
tact in the transaction of mundane affairs ? Real 
piety favours the success of a trader by insuring 
his integrity^ and fostering habits of prudence and 
forethought — important items in obtaining that 

* Snake in the Grass, second edition, p. 16 of preface, 4^.d. 1697 : — 
'* Though the Quakers at first left their houses and &miUes to shift 
for themselves, to run about and preach, and cried down riches 
when they had none, yet, since that time, they have griped 
Mammon as hard as any of their neighbours, and now call riches 
a gift and blessing from God." 

▲.D. 1 699, Epistle from William Edmundson (Wright and Butty's 
History of Friends in Ireland, p. 199): — ''And as our number in- 
creased, it happened that such a spirit came in amongst us as 
was amongst the Jews when they came out of Egypt, and this 
began to look back into the world, and traded with the credit 
which was not of its own purchasing, and striying to be great in 
the riches and possessions of this world; and then great, fair 
buildings in dty and country, fine and fkshionable fUmiture and 
apparel equivalent, with dainty and voluptuous provision, with 
rich matches in marriage, with excessive customary, uncomely 
smoaking of tobacco, under colour of lawfrd and serviceable, far 
wide from the footsteps of the ministers and elders the Lord raised 
and sent forth into His work and service at the beginning." 
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standing and credit in the commercial world, which 
are requisite for the steady accumulation of wealtL 
But other and more special agencies, both internal 
and external, have operated on the Society of Friends, 
and have directed the energies of its members 
prominently into the pursuits of traffic. We do not 
here allude to the excellent education now bestowed 
on all the children of Friends, and which imparts a 
degree of intelligence often uuperipr to that possessed 
by competitors in the same station in life (this will 
be considered hereafter), but to the neglect of other 
pursuits which, in the world at large, serve to abstract 
men's energies from absorption in commercial en- 
gagements. The cultivation of the fine arts was 
discouraged, and the^ charms of science and liberal 
literature were but little appreciated in the first 
century of the Society's history. Since the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Act, Friends have not 
unfrequently filled municipal and magisterial offices ; 
but, at the epoch under review, they were excluded 
from the jury box, from all other civil offices, and 
were likewise debarred from holding any posts of 
profit or emolument in the gift of the crown or of 
municipal corporations. These restrictive regulations 
produced results resembling those which on a much 
larger scale have arisen from the denial of the rights 
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« 

of citizensliip to the Jews. The expenditure of 
energy having been checked in some directionsj it has 
been conducted into other channels^ of which com- 
merce has been the principal. 

A Church striving to maintain its numerical 
position in an increasing population^ will endeavour 
to induce the children of its members to adopt 
the faith of their parents when attaining to years 
of maturity; but as in the healthiest Churches (it 
was the experience of those existing in Apostolic 
times), a proportion of these will abandon the 
paths of virtue, and throw off all religious pro- 
fession; and as in a country like England, where 
numerous sects flourish side by side, others will 
be attracted to some Christian community other 
than that in which they have been educated ; it 
is obvious that these losses must be compensated 
for, by the reception of an equal number of con- 
verts from the world at large or from the ranks 
of other religionists. The number of persons 
so received by the Society of Friends during the 
eighteenth century was considerable, but very far 
short of the numbers lost through various causes. 
Amongst these, insufficient attention to the early 
religious training of children, and to education 
generally, was not unimportant. 

H 
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The first generation of Quakers were not as a 
whole an illiterate bodj of men: the number and 
bulk of their publications now ezistmg are most 
extraordinary. In the polemical age they lifed in, 
pamphlet succeeded pamphlet widi a rapidity un- 
known in the present day ; and it is. a safe condusion, 
that where so much was written, there were many 
readers* Some of the '^ early Friends" were not 
long in perceiving, that the fiiture welfiure of the 
body would depend much upon the careful education 
of the young. The right training of its children 
must ever be an object claiming the anxious care of 
a wise and vigorous Church, and for the maintenance 
of Quakerism it was of special importance. Yet it is 
remarkable that the distorted application of the doc- 
trine of the inward light, contributed to the neglect 
of education in the earlier period of the Society's 
history. It was indeed a perilous phase of enthusiasm 
that parents should neglect the right training of their 
families, under the idea that by so doing they were 
facilitating the immediate operations of the Holy 
Spirit The imminence of the danger was com* 
pjrehended by George Fox. In 1656 he wrote in 
warning notes against it, and afterwards repeated 
the counsel with still more emphasis. In 1669, he 
says, *^ Truly my life has been often burdened 
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tiircmgh ibe want of restraizxing seiraniB and diildren 
of that Kberty Aej rtm into. Some among you lead 
op your chfldren in such a rude, heady way, that 
when ihey grow up they do not matter you nor case 
for you. • . • In miany things iiwy are woorseihan 
many of the world'gK-more' loose, stubborn, and dk* 
obedient, so that when they oome to be sent appreo* 
tice they run quite out into the world. Therefore, 
consider these things in all your &milies, and re-^ 
member the time of yotnr &rmer professicm wh^i you 
exercised the reascm of meii, so aa to briilg your 
children and serwnts to an outward profession ; now, 
on being come to a possession of life, take heed lest 
you lose the r^ht reason, wisdom, understandmg, 
and knowledge." * 

It is obvious that the children of Friends must 
have be^i very imfavourably drcmnstaoced at this 
early period in relation to educational provisions.. 
The numerous foundations existing in the country, 
bequeathed by the munificence of previous ages, were 
not open to them, and the law presented formidable 
obstacles to the existence of schools for their exclusive 
benefit Fox, however (harassed as the Society then 
was by persecution), succeeded, about 1667, in esta- 
blishing two boarding schools in the neighbourhood 

* George Fox's Epis^s, p. 309. 

E 2 
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of London, where he desired "girls and young 
maidens/' as well as boys, " might be instructed in 
all things civil and useful in the creation."* Five 
years later, fifteen boarding schools, at least, are 
known to have been in operation. These were prin- 
cipally conducted by persons of liberal education, 
clergymen, &c., whoin uniting with the Friends aban- 
doned their previous profession, and they were mainly 
used by the middle and wealthier classes. The 
poorer children were partially instructed in day 
schools held in some of the Society's meeting-houses. 
But it is evident these provisions were very in- 
adequate to the requirements of the case, and became 
increasingly so, when the talented men above referred 
to, were removed by death, and competent successors, 
were not forthcoming in sufficient numbers to fill the 
vacant places. How clearly the injury thus sustained 
was perceived by the London Yearly Meeting, is 
shown by the constant recurrence to the subject in the 
annual " epistles " issued by that body between 1680 
and 1790. It was, however, long before this re- 
peated advice produced tangible results. No provision 
existed for fiimishing a supply of efficient teachers ; 
the low rate of remuneration deterred persons from 
entering the honourable profession as a means of 

* George Fox'b Jottmal, p. 316. 
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procuring a livelihood; and the many suggestions 
offered for removing or lessening these di£5culties, 
failed in attaining the desired result Indifference 
prevailed^ specially in the rural districts^ where the 
Friends largely resided^ and where (remarks the late 
Samuel Tuke) ^^ there is reason to believe ignorance 
was but too prevalent ; and it has long been observed 
that the desire for knowledge is usually in the inverse 
proportion of its need." * Thus education continued 
very defective during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century and the earlier part of the eighteenth, 
and large evidence remains, to show that numbers 
of ill-disciplined, badly educated youths found the 
Society's enclosure too strait for them, and either 
openly separated from its communion or remained 
mere nominal members, to be disunited from the 
body whenever a revival of the discipline should 
take place. The loss of members thus occasioned 
was very large. 

The increase of attention given to church dis- 
cipline in the middle of the eighteenth century, was 
connected with an augmented zeal for the education 
of the young. In 1799, the indefatigable labours of 
Dr. Fothergill and his coadjutors, resulted in the 

* Five Papers on ike Proceedings of the Society of Friends in con^ 
nection with Education, p. 51. 
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establishment by &e Landon Yearly Meeting of a 
large boarding school at Ackworth, in Yorkshire, as 
also in the formation of endowments in varioas parts 
of England for the encouragement of education. The 
condition of Ackworth School now, is greatly superior 
to what it was in its early days, yet firom its origin it 
exercised a powerful influcoice on the Society at ho* ge. 
" Gradually,'' says Samuel Tuke, ** the extent of in- 
iieUectual instruction given at AckwcHrth came to be 
considered as the standard of what was due to the 
poorest children, when their education had to be pro- 
Tided at the expense of the Society;"* and now for 
nearly eighty years the children of Friends in the 
poorer imd middle classes kaye receiYed a good Eng- 
lish education, combiiied with careful moral training. 
This increased diffiision of intellig€iLce has operated 
in raising the general position of the Fiieods in the 
social scale ; -many a poor boy educated at the Society^ 
expense in Ackworth School having risen to take his 
place amongst the merduuiis of osxr ^wat cities. 

One of i;he social oaasequenoes manltihg from 
this jaoorement from a lower to a higher station 
in life, is the increased rarity of marriage.t The 
emigration of young men from the agricultural 
districts has been stimulated by the diffiision of 

* S. Tuke'B Five Papers, p. 91. f See Note 3, p. 77. 
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education, as they were naturallj imwilliiig to remain 
day labourers in the employment of others, when 
their mental capacities fitted them for independent 
positions — ^but which could only be obtained in coun- 
tries where capital is not, as in England, essential 
to a farmer's success. In some agricultural monthly 
meetings it is ascertained that a quarter of all the 
Ackworth boys have emigrated (and mostly to 
America). 

Another result of this ^^tended diffasion of educa- 
tion, was a fuller apprehension of its value; one 
school rose after another, framed on the model of Ack- 
worth, and under the care of different ^ quarterly " 
or other meetings, in which the literary instruction 
and general management varied according to the 
class of scholacB for which it was intended ; whether 
in the lower, the middle, or the higher walks of life. 
These establishments have not altogether superseded 
private schools: some excellent institutions of that class 
still exist in the Society. If so much educational pro- 
t vision is now required, how vastly deficient must it 
have been in former times, when the number of chil- 
dren to be taught was three times greater than at 
present I- 

The causes now enumerated, which include the de- 
ficient provision of religious education for the young. 
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the increasing wealth of the body, the inadequate 
estimate of the value of Holy Scripture^ the neg- 
lect of the gift of teaching and of other outward 
means for the maintenance of religion^ explain the 
degeneracy of the second generation of Quakers. 
With some of the first Friends^ as with many 
other good but unlearned men, the practical ex- 
hibition of their religion was often preferable to 
their written exposition of it; and it has been 
much overlooked, that whilst George Fox lived, 
his strong common sense prevented, or lessened, the 
operation of evils which afterwards developed them- 
selves. Thus, as regards the subjects of worship 
and ministry, his writings do not famish those high 
encomiums on silence which have past current in 
later times — ^practically he did not forget that ^^ Faith 
comes by hearing; " and his dying words previously 
quoted, refate the supposition that he expected any 
large spread of Christian truth, independently of 
the faithftil preaching of the GospeL* Visitors to 
Swaxthmore Meeting-House, near Ulverstone, still, 
standing by the old mansion of Judge Fell, are shown 
Fox's great Bible, once chained to the minister's 
gallery : in this little circumstance we discern a more 
enlarged appreciation of the value of the Holy 

* See page 90. 
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Scriptures, in aMistlng the right performance of 
worship, than was possessed hy some of his con- 
temporaries, or has been shown by their successors. 
Fox's personal influence in counterbalancmg the 
seclusire effects of the disdplinaiy system he had 
organized, has been already adverted to, and we now 
add one extract from his Epistks (it is far from being 
a solitary instance), proving his anxiety lest, under the 
pretext of renouncing the ''forms" of religion, the sub- 
stance itself should be lost^ — an anxiety not equally 
present with his successors : '' Now, Friends who have 
denied the world's songs and singing, sing ye in the 
spirit and with grace, making melody in your hearts 
to the Lord And ye having denied the world's 
formal praying, pray ye always in the Spirit and 
watch in it And ye that have denied the world's 
giving of thanks and their saying of grace and 
living out of it, do ye in everything give thanks to 
the Lord throu^ Jesus Christ And ye that have 
denied the world's praising God with their lips, 
whilst their hearts are a&r off, do ye always praise 
the Lord night and day, and from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same praise ye the Lord* 
And ye that have denied the world's &stings, and of 
their hanging down their heads like a bulrush for a 
day, who smite with . the flst of wickedness, keep ye 
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the fast of the Lord, that breaks the bond of iniqxdly 
and lets the oppressed go free ; that yomr health may 
grow, and your light may shine as the morning." * 

Our information as to the state of the Society of 
Friends in the middle ages of its history, is less full 
and complete than of its rise and first progress ; but 
from the biographies of John Griffiths, Samuel 
Bownas, Themas Storey and others, as well as from 
the annual qustles issued by the Teariy Meeting, we 
discover its progressiye decHne, as evidenced by the 
neglect of Hie worship of God, by an extended con- 
formity to the practices of the world, ineonsistent 
with the Christian character; by a maladministration 
of the disci|Jine, and by a dimiantion of charity in 
relieving the wants of the poor, Soc. The refiisal of 
ecclesiastical demands was in many cases compro- 
mised; the plain dress and language of the early 
Priends in some parts of the country was no longer 
seen or lizard, and the diminished aise of meetings is 
often alluded to. The number of preachers was 
largely reduced from what xt had been in the earlier 
period, whilst the number of women in that station 
bore a much larger proportion to that of men than 
had previously been the case; and there will hardly be 
a dissentient to the soundness of Joseph J« Gnmey's 

* George Fox's EpUUes, p. 127. 
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Btatflmffsnt, that ^'it is £ur fiom 'being an indicntifw of 
life and somidneBS in tbe body^ when the stronger aex 
withdiawB firom the battles of the Lcud^ and leases 
them to be fiug^ bjr those whose physical weakness 
and delicacy haare an abvians tendency to Tender 
them less fit for the combat. ^ * The statistics of Tiats 
pnd by English mnustears to Iiehmd confirm this 
Htatmifgit From 1660 to 1679, fi%-two men and 
two female ministers visited that island; dnrhig the 
next twenty years, in spite of the civil wars, re* 
ligioos irisitB were paid by one hundred and diree 
of the former and ten of the Jatlen Between 1700 
and 1719 the nmdber of men declined to mnety-fiy^ 
and the women increased to fifty; and firom 1720 to 
1739 tlie ninnbecB were seepectively seyeniy-dght 
and fifiy*aeven.t The statistics of ministerial Tisils 
to America are Teiy similar in their import to those 
of Ireland. A pDOof of the nnmher of mJnisters in 
Sasdajr's days is giYcn in his Apology, where it is 
stated, ^'In the many gatherings and meetings of 
such as are eonrinoed of the troth, there is scarce 
any in which God zaisedi not iq^ some or odier to 
ministfT to Ins hre t h r ai yiuid there are fow meetings 



« J. J. Qmnuy cm Ae ffrfijiiiM I^tmHaniim of JPmindg, p. »S. 
niis opiman was strongly held hy W. Edmondion. See Wriglii 
sad Bntty's ^irtBvy ^J^xMMb » JMnd; p. 222. 

t Ibid, pi 351. 
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that are altogether silent" * The power wielded by 
an itinerant ministry has been prominently displayed 
in modem times by the Methodist preachers^ and we 
may estunate its influence on early Quakerism by 
learning that the visits paid by jninisters from a 
distance^ averaged one a fortnight in some meetings 
for years together. In Bristol, so fully was the time 
devoted to public worship occupied by ministry, that 
the expediency of holding meetings compulsorily silent 
was seriously entertained, f What a contrast does 
such a condition of things present to that of not a 
few meetings at the present time, which are abso- 
lutely silent sabbath after sabbath for months if not 
for years ! 

The practice of " acknowledging " ministers, as it 
is termed, is one which gradually established itself, 
and it is one which, whilst conferring some impor- 
tant benefits on the Society, has probably diminished 
the amount of preaching in its religious meetings. 
In the seventeenth century any one believing it 
to be his duty, was at liberty to speak as a 
minister in meetings for worship, and all in the 
habit of doing so were considered to be preach- 
ers in uniiy with the body, imless the monthly 

♦ Prop, on Worship, sect. ix. p. 840. 
t W« Tanner's Lectures, p. 90. 
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meeting specially declared to the contrary. It would 
be out of place here to detail at length the steps by 
which this absence of arrangement was exchanged for 
the greater precision of the present practice, by which 
monthly meetings deliberate upon and record the 
names of those persons whose ministry is thonght to 
attest the reality of their " gifts ; " but it may not be 
useless briefly to direct attention to a change, the 
importance and operation of which has been very 
generally overlooked. Committees of experienced in- 
dividuals were very early appointed by monthly and 
other meetings, to visit the families of their members, 
and to extend such religiops counsel in each case as 
appeared desirable. These visitors were denominated 
''elders." Additional duties to that of religious 
family visitation were afterwards imposed on them, 
including the care of persons beginning to preach in 
meetings for worship. With such parties the "elders " 
united for religious conference in select gatherings sub- 
sequently called "Meetings of Ministers and Elders." 
The duty of exercising a general, uno£5cial oversight 
over the congregation to which he belonged, was 
often centred in the same individual, who discharged 
the more special services of an "elder," till about 
the year 1753, when the Yearly Meeting thought it 
desirable to make provision for the more systematic 
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o:7Br8ight of its members^ both mimsteara and otibspaw 
Under the arrangementa th^ instituted, the genial 
care of the ministry was assigned to officers retaining 
the name of ^^ elders^" the oyersight of the flodk being 
confided to individuals, likewise appdnted by monthly 
m^etmgs, who recerred the title of *' overseers*'* The 
duties of the elders being no longer exchisively 
confined to the care of the junior preachers, the 
^* Meetingfr of Ministers and Elders " changed their 
character, and asBunied that of assemblies charged 
with the special regnlatiofli and go^^nsmment of those 
composing them ; without, however, treadnii^ on the 
ppwors possessed by monthly meetiings* When an 
individual has spoken as a minist^ of the Gospd 
for some time, the character of his communications 
is considered by the monthly meeting to which he 
belongs; if approved of,, and nothing in his conduct 
prevents, his name is recorded by minute on the 
books of the monthly meeting as an ^^ acknowledged 
minister,'' such a step conferring the right to sit and 
take part in **^ Meetings of Ministers and Elders.** 
It requires no remarks of ours to point out that these 
regulations are calculated to limit the amount of 
preaching more than was the case with the simple 
provisions of the seventeenth century.* 
* The authoritieB from which this mformation is derired ace 
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In considering the general lethargy a£ the Society 
of Frienda from 1700 to 1760, and even a later 
period, it must not be overlooked that, from its non» 
c^itralized c(»istxtation, the condition of things in 
different localities was liable to great variations. The 
memoirs of Samuel Fothergill and others prove that 
SQch differences did exist, that some lights still shone 
amongst the prevailing dimness, and the epistiie» 
issued bj the Yearly Meeting show that the men 
who constituted that assembly, were able annually to 
address much sound Christian counsel to the body at 
large. 

The year 1737 is remarkable as being that in 
which "membership" was first recognized by the 
Yearly Meeting. Previous to that period (as before 
observed) the only criterion for determining con- 
nection with the Society of Friends was habitual 
attendance at its religious meetings. Nor in times 
of persecution was any other test required; but at 
the period we have now reached, " when the profes- 
sion a£ a Eriend no long^ tested individual convic- 
tion, difficnllg^ arose in determining the limits of the 
Society's responsibility for the exercise of its discipline 

Wright) and Butty's History of Friends in' Ireland, pp. 387, &c.; 
W. Tanner's Lectures on the Early History of Friends in Bristol and 
Somerset ; JRules and Advices of London Yearly Meeting ; Manuscript 
Minutes of York Quarterly MeeUmj, &c. &c. 
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arfd the proper reUef of its poor," which induced the 
Yearly Meeting to issue the following minute: " That 
all Friends shall be deemed members of the quar- 
terly, monthly, or two weeks' meeting, within the 
compass of which they inhabited or dwelt the 1st 
day of 4th month, 1737."* Many years elapsed 
before the consequences resulting firom this enact- 
ment fully developed themselves. In some respects 
the evils that have arisen from it are more evident at 
the present time than had previously been the case ; 
but we conceive, it might have been early discovered, 
that to make membership in a Christian Church 
dependent on the accident of birth, was very much 
to abandon the New Testament idea of a Church. 
Instead of being a company of faithful men and 
women, united in reh'gious fellowship and possessing 
a strong bond of union in heartfelt allegiance 
to their conunon Lord, the Society of Friends in- 
creasingly assumed the character of a corporation, 
existing for ends partly religious, partly social, and 
partly civil; and containing a number of persons 
unconverted fjo God. From the children of Friends 
being registered as members at the time of birth, and 
being esteemed such till their names are removed by 

* Statements connected with the Marriage Eegidatima of Friends, 
p. 6. 
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deaths disownment^ or resignation^ even should they 
give little or no evidence of the possession of personal 
pietj^ membership has virtually become hereditary^ 
having certain privileges contingent on its possession^ 
and descends from father to son almost like other 
property. From this anomalous provision operating 
in conjunction with their marriage regulations^ the 
Friends^ as they have declined in numbers^ have 
become increasingly bound together by &mi]y 
relationship; and whilst the spirit of clanship has 
conferred some elements of strength^ it has also 
favoured the growth of that exclusive feeling which is 
rarely absent from any association of men^ in which 
membership is principally obtained through heredi- 
tary descent. Such bodies^ it is well known^ look 
suspiciously on the infusion of new blood into their 
constitution ; and a feeling of tiiis character has had 
a powerful influence amongst the Friends during the 
last century in making them indifferent to the ob- 
taining of proselytes. 

In the latter part of last century the difficulties 
that arose from ^^ meetings for discipline" being 
merely composed of a few elder Friends (sometimes 
possessing littie qualification for the office but that of 
age)^ induced a change in their constitution^ and 
gradually tiie attendance^ of all ^* members" was 

I 
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encouraged. After iiiis change the weakiMBB occa* 
sioned by the retonti<m of numerous nominal adait 
'^.members/' haying aright to aseist in its. church 
gOTemmentj and generally to influence the "poiksy of 
the bodj^ became more apparent The presence of 
children in disciplinary meetings (as listeners mecely) 
has been decidedly bmeficial, and constitoites an 
important educational ag^icy; bat we think that 
had some arrangement existed^ by which young p»r* 
sons on attaimng to years of maturity gh«dd mdie 
a simple profession of their &ith^ or reoouiiee their 
'^ membership" in the body^ it would have operated 
as a powerftil stimulus to serious parents, as well 
as to healthy congregations, in giyiag their cfaU- 
dren and young people that oarefiil religioius train* 
ing which would be the most fitting preparation for 
such a profession. It wonid also ^ have prerentedjor 
less^ied the evils arising ^m the retention of 
merely nominal members. The maxim, ihat ^^what 
is easily obtained is lightly esteemed," declares a true 
principle; and from '^membership" being so indis- 
criminately granted to all^lhe children' of Friuids, it 
is often Tegarded by them, when rising into manhood 
or womanhood, in a felse light: instead of being 
esteemed a privilege — ^as membership with a ChristiaQ 
CShurch should ever be — ^it has been felt to be a 
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burden imposing restraints not d^nanded by their 
own consciences. Family ties^ or other causes^ often 
prevent such young people from separating the 
connection between themselves and the Society : the 
Church itself will not do it^ unless seme act penal 
under its diacipUne be committed; and so they 
remain, sometimes throughout a long lifetime (if 
we may accommodate Lord Macaulay's metaphor), 
"members of the" Society, "but withered and 
distorted members, adding no strength to the body, 
and reproachftdly pointed at by all who fear or envy 
the greatness " of Quakerism. 

When the regulations respecting membership had 
existed thirty or forty years, a considerable body of 
persons grew up, attending meetings for worship, and, 
making more or less of profession with the Friends — 
but not in membership. As this class was constantly 
recruited from parties who were disowned, but who 
retained some affection for their former principles or 
practices, by the children of such persons, and from 
other sources, it has increased to such an extent as 
now to constitute more than one quarter of all the 
worshippers in the meeting-houses of Friends. How 
suitably to provide for the education, oversight, and 
marriage arrangements of this large body of persons, 
not considered as forming an integral part of the 

12 
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Society, but separated from it by an arbitrary and 
accidental line only, has been a source of continual 
difficulty; and by neglecting these duties, loss has' 
been occasioned to the individuals themselves, and 
much weakness to the Society induced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE THIRD EPOCH OF QUAKERISM: CAUSES OF 
DECLINE PRINCIPALLY INTRODUCED AFTER 1760. 

The revival of the Discipline, 1760 — Its defective character — 
The Friends increasingly isolate themselves — Quietism — Irish 
secessions — Hicksites — ^Philanthropy — ^Dress and Language, 



" The body of which Christ is the head was never meant to be 
nursed and petted into that extreme delicacy, as to need being cur- 
tained in from all the airs which might possibly blow upon her. Hers 
is a constitution which will best thrive and become most robust when 
most in contact with that atmosphere to which the wisdom of God has 
evidently adapted it" — ^Edwabd Mtat.l. 



The wide-spread revival of religion in England 
under the ministrations of Wesley and Whitfield 
was not without an influence on the Society of 
Friends, though we have not discovered any im- 
mediate connection between it and the resuscita- 
tion of the Society's Discipline effected about 1760, 
through the labours of a large committee deputed 
by the London Yearly Meeting to visit all its sub- 
ordinate meetings throughout the kingdom. This 
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committee succeeded in restoring to working order 
much of the ecclesiastical machinery that had fallen 
into desuetude: monthly meetings too small for the 
efficient discharge of their duties were amalgamated^ 
and large numbers of merely nominal members were 
disowned^ — ^some for inmioral conduct^ some for non- 
attendance of meetings^ or implication in warlike 
undertakings, others for the payment of tithes, 
church-rates, &c.? 

It may be mmtioiied as a smgular proof of the 
traditional character Quakerism had assumed in some 
districts, that about tweniy years after this period a 
committee of York Quarterly Meeting. to which had 
been confided the care of a seaport congregation, 
many of whose wealthy members were in the habit 
of arming their ships, and of otherwise* belying their 
profession, had to leave the town by a road rarely 
used, to avoid the risk of personal violence when 
these influential offenders were subjected to the 
penalty of disownment. 

One result of the labours of the Yearly Meeting's 
committee of 1760, is evident in the increased care 
exercised by monthly meetings in the recording of 
births> &c. Tie number of entries in the Society's 
register, which areraged nearly one thousand per 

* See Journal of John GriffiHis, 
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year between 1670^1679, had declmed to fire 
hmidied and fifiy-seren between 1750-1759, but 
adTsnced to six hniHbed and one between 1760* 
1769, and to six hundred and fifly-e^ht in the next 
deeade, notwitfastaaxUi]^ the extennTe diaownmeratB 
wUch had taken places* 

In pemdng the narrativeB of these transaetiona, 
the carefbl reader, whikt admiring soeh an outbreak 
of zeal in the nndst of a chilling indifference can 
hardly fiifl to remark the inferiority of the men who 
reoived the diadj^e, as compared with ihose who 
etUAltthid it ; — an injferiority thai disfdayed itself in 
a lade of general compreheDsiTenefiaof mind; in: an 
imp^ect apprdiension of the tme objects to be aft* 
tained by church goyermnent, and of the means 
rightly applicaUe for- their attainment, as weil as 
in a want of attention to the scrqstoral principlea 
wbidh should rq;nlate and determine all disdplinary* 
aetion. This change may be accounted fi»r by the 
more sectarian stand-point occupied by the leaders o£ 
1760, a» compared with that of tbeir predecessors! 
ihe Sodety of Friends was no longer an adraneing, 
aggressive body, a^nring to uniyersal. dominion*— it 
was one sect amoi^ nnny, reoognoed as such by" 
Acts of Parliament, posseasBsg certain exdusEre civd 
* See Notes 4, 5, and 7, pp. 79, 80» and 82. 
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privileges, and its serious members were increasingly 
isolated from general society. It is not strange that 
men surrounded from childhood by such influences, 
and receiving the shibboleths of their creed by here- 
ditary descent, should be less catholic in their desires, 
and more contracted in their aims, than was the case 
with the first apostles of Quakerism. Thus the reno- 
vation of the Society's economy devolved on men, 
not a few of whom were earnest, but narrow-minded 
— a race of people always ill qualified to discharge 
the functions of ecclesiastical reformers. 

Had there been amongst these reforming Friends, 
men of the perception enjoyed by Ignatius Loyola, 
they would have known that the truest way of re- 
suscitating a dech'ning Church is to make it again 
aggressive — is to incite its members to enter on such 
fields of Christian labour as are best adapted for 
calling out their talents, and through such labours 
those " who water, being themselves watered," and 
reacting on the body at large, the tone of religious 
feeling throughout the community is raised. This 
was a main secret of Loyola's success in reanimating 
Roman Catholicism in the sixteenth century;* but 
the very reverse of this policy was adopted by 
the reformers of Quakerism. In the language of 
* See Stepheiu' Essaps, toL i. p. 185. 
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the Westminster Beview, the aspirationg of the early 
Friends, their " brave assault upon the world," their 
'^ crusade against its potentates to subject them, the 
whole nature of man, and all the nations of the 
earth, to the kingdom of Christ," had failed; and 
now '^ the inyaders retreated within their own bor- 
ders, and endeavoured painftdlj and fruitlessly to 
isolate themselves from the world they had hoped 
to conquer." * 

This very remarkable change had been progressing 
since 1690. The ** early Friends" believed they had 
'' a testimony to bear" to many truths of which the 
world was forgetftd; and their testimony was apon- 
tive one. The ^^ later Friends " have borne witness 
to the same truths, but their testimony has been a 
negative one. From the catholic views entertained 
by George Fox and his coadjutors relative to the 
kingdom of Christ, from their believing it to be a 
nnirersal spiritual kingdom, extending to every 
nation of the world, it was their unceasing endea* 
vour to increase the number of loyal subjects of 
that kingdom, to the praise of its great Sovereign. 
When pressed to explain themselves, they dis- 
claimed any pretensions on behalf of their Society, 
as if it were the sole outward embodiment of this 

* WeatmtMter Review ^ 1852, p« 619. 
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kingdom^ but they ^ i w ver ii L i e kss - iboiighfc it wa» tbe 
pormcipal one; tbeabr ideas of ^ testimonjr bearii^'' 
were^ by logical sequence; asBOoiated.wiih the con- 
tinued inci^ease of the Society of Eriends, ihe con- 
timied spareai of ^' truth," the increaauig subjection 
of the kingdoms, of this ttoiM to the kingdoni of 
Christ. Did they object, to titiies? Their effiortB 
to have them abolkhed were inde&tigafala Did 
they object to solemnizing marriage by a- priest? 
They eiideaYonred to '^ show » more excellent 
way;" to hare' a» many penons. as practicable 
marrifid at th«r nueeting^houses; and tiiet circnm- 
stanee of a ^ iFriend." maa ' iyiii g'gt. a parish church 
was: made the occasiim far solemnly protestii^, 
before the offieiatii^ dergymaa azsl hundreds of 
nei^iboara^ agaiDBt-pries^usnrpations in the cel^^ 
l»ation of the nuptial rites. So we m%ht proceed 
through, the long, cstalf^iEe of their: ''iestimsnies/' 
and show how* thorooghly proo^af saaSLpoaitwe was 
thdr mode of u{^old2ng:thenib 

The change that slowly took; place cannot be as- 
signed to any single caiis&^ it' was' brou^t about by 
the coigoint actioa.of serrexaL The witbdrawal of 
the stimnluB of perseccdaon^ ineorBBsing opuienoe!^ tiie 
declining number of :nxiiii8ten> the sedusive influence 
of the discipline^ and. the tBaditionalj- unadaptative 
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character giyen by birthri^ membership, appear to 
have heea the principal i^ntSi Within the last 
cesitaxj, ^^ testimony " has.^ not been borne agsinst 
tiihea by stDemu>«s efforts to have them abQlished; 
bttt if a Friend pays tithes he is disowned : if a 
Eriend marries b^re a dergjrman, no pains* are 
takffli to inform the paUic of the Society's objections 
to sach a |Hrocediire ; no endeavour i& made to have 
as many persons as possible married in a. mamier 
simple and. n^M^K^lerical^ ^^ testimony^' is borne by 
disowning: dfeodersit This n^atiye '^testimony 
bearing?' haS: been, we think, one of the greatest, 
ddinsions iof modrasi Quakerism.; it is. nearly inopera* 
tive on the population at laige5 and it is continnally 
lessflnbg the number of penons. 4iialifi«d to uphold 
the Society's standard. 

A promineDt example of this chai^. of poiicy is 
fnmiahed by the conduct of the Society in rektion to 
the Ooyemment x>f Pennsylvaaia. In consequence of 
puUic dissflud^bctiDn with the votes of the Quaker 
r^resentatives in the House of Assembly for that 
State,, in. refining to furmi^. military' aid against 
the Indiansy the English Goyermnent proposed to 
present their aeting aa legislaitors,^ by imposiiig an 
oaitb asi a neoessBry test of competeney for filing thi& 
position. Afiter a. very short stmgglei, the . point was 
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virtually surrendered by the Friends ; the obnoxious 
members vacating their seats^ they and their co-reli- 
gionists declining afterwards to offer themselves as 
candidates for legislative offices. This step was ad- 
vised by the ** Meeting for Sufferings" in London, 
who sent a deputation to enforce its necessity on their 
American brethren, and the latter showed the greatest 
alacrity in responding to the advice. ** Upon the 
whole," writes Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to that in 
London in 1759, '* you may observe somewhat of our 
present circumstances, and that our connections with 
the powers of the earth are reduced to small bounds, 
which we fervently desire may have the proper effect to 
establish the Chmrch in righteousness, and fix our trust 
in the Lord alone for protection and deliverance." * 
With what unfeigned surprise would William Penn 
and George Fox have read such a paragraph 1 The 
whole transaction is, however, very significant, and 
may be taken as a representative instance of the admis- 
sion made by the Quakers of the eighteenth century, 
that their religion, whilst professedly so practical in its 
character as to affect the remotest minutias of speech 
and dress, was still unable to flourish in connection 
with many of the offices and employments which men 
in civil life necessarily engage in. The contrast in 

* Bowden's History of America, roL ii. p^ 281. 
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this respect between modem and ancient Quakerism is 
striking : of late times the Friends have increasingly 
congregated in some few trades and professions ; in 
the earlier period they were found occupying every 
position in society^ from the trade of an innkeeper to 
the more exalted station of a colonial governor. 

In the first pages of this volume we have shown 
how thoroughly Quakerism was moulded by the age 
in which it arose5 — ^an age of earnestness in religious 
things^ not a sceptical or indifferent one. Had the 
Friends of 1760 been men of larger mental calibre^ * 
they would have seen that the hundred and ten years 
that had elapsed since the rise of their body^ had 
made an enormous difference in the circumstances 
that surrounded it» and that the arrangements suited 
to a period when high religious profession was 
fashionable, were inapplicable to one in which such 
a profession was popularly derided. When it was 
needful for Bishop Butler to write his Analogy^ and 
when the very truth of Christianiiy was extensively 
denied, it might have seemed to be self-evident, that 
the only way of salvation to the sinner should have 
been declared and insisted on with the utmost perspi- « 
cuity, and that no outward means of religious instruc- 
tion should have been omitted, for guarding the young 
against the blasting infidelity prevailing around them. 
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But no effort appears to h&re been made to re- 
estabMsh the instmetEon n^etings of etcrlier times^ or 
to enooQiage Bocsal gatherings fer the careful study 
of Holy Scriptore and mutual edifioation; nor were 
the few i»niaxning provistoiis for aggressive action 
strengliieiied or extended. The cireufatr yearly 
meetings were diBcontinued in consequence of the 
disorders wiiidi .had sonMdmes accompanied them^ 
and the other assemblies &r disciplinary purposes 
assumed more :and more of a sectsrian character. 
It must also be obsenred that the discipline of the 
-'^Middle Ages" was much more legal in its charaeter 
and administration^ than that of the earlier period; 
the loving, reclaiming spirit towards offendears then 
so promiBent a feature, was substituted by one 
^^desiroas to maintain the credit of the Society and 
to enforce oompliance with its rules ; " instances oe- 
curringin which parties were disowned '^ forthwith/' 
and without receiving any previous " labour.'' * 

It is to the different condition of English society in 
the dghieenth century as-cempared with the sev^i- 
teenth, that the diffeor^it results flowing "at the two 
periods from. the doctrine of personal spiritual guid- 
ance, are largely attributable. In the former it led 

♦ See W, Tanner's Lectures on the History of Friends in Somerset- 
shire and Bristol, 
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to great actiyity in religiong matters^ in the latter 
it &TOiired the spread of a ^ withering qmetism." 
There was an air of greater mjstery fthrown.xonnd 
.the ministry of the Gospel.in the- eighteenth oentory; 
it was considered to be iess. amenable to ordinary 
motiyes in exciting to its fiKereise, whilst, at the •sane 
time .ike Sooiely placed additional saHogaards against 
the exercise of nndoe ^zeaL The. information aimaalty 
fnmished in early tunes^&r Ihe.direeiion of ministeiB 
as to the meetings or Aiatrintfl inwhich their visits 
wonld be well Tooeived by the inhabitants^ was no 
longer collected ; but preachers thinking it their dnty 
to visit the churches in AmetiGa^ were required to 
obtain the sanction ot three meetings instead of om, 
M& had previously been the case.* 

Indicative of the tcains of &onght and feeling pre- 
vailing at this period is the origin- and growth of a 
phrasecdogy^ associating spiritual guidance with the 
idea of something lessentially recognizable by the 
senses. We may instance. as an illustration of .this 
disposition the use of the word ^^perceptible/' subse- 
quently £0 largely apfJied by Joseph John Gumey and 
others to the operations of the Holy Spirit Whilst 
most fully admitting that the blessed intimations of 
heavenly love and guidance are^ and may h^, ^^per- 

* 'See £«/e« ofMiicipline aad Advicts, 
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ceptible^" is it not as certain that they are ofttimes 
imperceptible even when immediate ? and does it not 
continue to be at this day as it was with the disciples 

* 

of old when approaching Emmaus^ that the heart is 
warmed and the Scriptures opened to the under- 
standiDg, whilst the eye fails to recognize the pre- 
sence of the heavenly Teacher ? We submit that it 
is somewhat inconsistent in a Church which so stre- 
nuously objects to the words ** Trinity" and " Sacra- 
ment," because they are not found in Scripture, to 
be at the same time in the constant use of a term, 
equally unsanctioned by ^the letter of Scripture, and 
liable to convey erroneous ideas as to the manner 
and evidence of the Divine illumination. We 
have not found this phrase in the vocabulary of 
the " early Friends," and we believe a close exami- 
nation of their writings will disclose the existence 
of a material difference of idea, between the man- 
ner in which the first and the third generation of the 
Friends regarded the manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit There were multitudes of persons in the 
Republican army and elsewhere, who in the days of 
George Fox claimed to be divinely inspired. From 
the theology of the Puritans being deeply tinged 
with Old Testament ideas, their belief in the manner 
of Divine inspiration was Jewish rather than Chris- 
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tian; they looked for the sudden, temporary, and 
overwhebning descent of the sacred afflatus, rather 
than to the constant presence of the Comforter in the 
heart of every believer, and in larger measure in the 
heart of every Gospel minister. Though it was the 
peculiar calling of George Fox and his associates to 
defend the latter doctrine, they associated parts of the 
Puritan belief with it, and probably the Puritan 
phraseology retained by the Society, was influential 
in leading it increasingly to regard the manifestations 
of the Spirit, as temporary and " perceptible" in their 
character, rather than as the silently working leaven 
of the spiritual kingdom changing and enlightening 
the heart; thus exposing to the charge of reverting to 
the Old Testament economy instead of recognizing 
the privileges of the New : we doubt not this is one 
cause of the continued deficiisncy of labourers in those 
departments of the Church's service, where spiritual 
guidance is regarded as most essential. 

The following cautiously worded risumi of this 
period is from the Memoirs of Joseph J. Gumey, 
edited by Joseph B. Braithwaite: — "Yet in this 
revival there appeared lacking that thorough Chris- 
tian devotedness which was so remarkably mani- 
fested at the rise of the Society. Whilst the 
preaching of the Gospel amongst Friends at this 
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« 

period was often marked by great eamestaess in 
getting forth the spkritoality of religion, and the 
necessity of its inward operations, it was not always 
connected with an equally clear and practical enforce* 
ment of other great and not less essential portions 
of revealed truth, which in the minds of the earlier 
Fri^ids were inseparably connected with their deep 
and comprehensive views of the soul-searching and 
spiritaal character of true Christianity. And it may 
perhaps be added that i^e increased attention to the 
discipline, valuable and important as it was, was too 
often associated with too rigid an adhearence to forms 
and a tendency i^ multiply rules, and to make the 
exact carrying of them out, in degree at least, a 
Bubstitnte for that patient and discriminating wiBdom 
tempered with love which should ever characterize 
Christian discipline."^ 

Iel Ireland the spiritual life of the Society had 
long been languishing, and towards the close of the 
eighte^ith c^itury pernicious effects flowing &om 
an excessive exaltation of the '' inward light" be* 
came evident,! more especially amongst the minis- 
ters and elders, by an open questioning of the 

* Memoirs of J, J, Gumey, voiL ii. p. 3. 

t Events among the Quakers in Ireland, Anno 1804, J. Johnson^ 
lomdoiL 
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inspiration of Scriptiixe;* hj a re&sal to comply 
with the regulations of the body &r ensuring the 
orderly solemnization of marriages^ &c., nnder the 
notion tiiat such regulations were ^ useless fimns " f 
and " superstitious practices ; " and ultimately by a 
denial of the divinity of Christy and of his atone- 
ment for fiin.:( The major part of the Yearly 
Meeting of Dublin held firmly by scriptural prin- 
ciples^ and the dissentients resigned their mem- 
bership^ or were disowned. The secession was 
extensive ; we cannot &mish tiie numbers of those 
who were thus separated^ but in some districts the 
orthodox party lost all tiieir ministers and elders, 
and the Society at large was left weak, stripped, 
and unsettled 

This unsettiement was not confined to Ireland; 
it partially extended to England, and conduced, thirty 
years later, to the extensive Hicksite secession in 
America — originating, like that in Ireland, in giving 
the "inward light" tiie place of Scripture, and in 
exalting the "inward Christ," denying "Jesus of 
Nazareth," his atonement for sin and oneness with 
the Father ; and ultimately landing many of its 
authors in virtual infidelity. No secession of this 

* Events Among the Quakers in Ireland^ Appendix, p. 20. 
t Ibid. p. 127. t Ibid. p. 181, &c. 

K 2 
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character occurred in England; but the inadequate 
declaration of the doctrine of justification bj faith^ 
on the part of not a few ministers^ deprived their 
representations of religion of that beneficent aspect, 
which the practical acceptance of this cardinal 
truth sheds on the Christian's pathway. This 
defective theology, in conjunction with the high 
importance attached to the maintenance of peculiar 
modes of dress and address, and other points on 
the outskirts of Christian practice, connected the 
profession of Quakerism in the minds of the young, 
with ideas of gloom and unreasonableness, to use 
no stronger words, and partially explains the de- 
fection of so many of the children of Friends from 
the faith of their fathers within the present century. 
The same causes prepared the way for a reaction 
in this country on the Hicksite heresy in America, 
occasioning the " Beaconite " secession in 1836, by 
which a small number of persons, probably not 
exceeding three hundred members in all, left the 
Society, thinking its doctrines less evangelical than 
those laid down in the New Testament It is en- 
tirely unnecessary to enter into the details of this 
unhappy schism ; the time that has elapsed since its 
occurrence is perhaps too short to allow of an inde- 
pendent and altogether impartial judgment being 
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pronotmced^ concerning the motives and acts of the 
parties concerned. On the one hand^ it may be 
safely conceded that there was in some localities 
not a little to offend the exponents of evangelical 
truth ; on the other^ the favour accorded by the 
great body of the Friends to religious writings 
free from any savour of mediaBval mysticism^ is a 
token of general soundness in the essentials of 
Christian truth. 

• These . internal dissensions have had a blighting 
effect on the Society, and have occasioned a very 
considerable loss of members. 

The philanthropic efforts in which the Society 
of Friends engaged, towards the close of the last 
century, have not been without an influence on its 
subsequent history. When Benezet and Woolman 
roused their brethren to a fuller recognition of 
the ^^ enormous sin ^ of negro slavery, the religious 
services of the body gave but little employment to 
such of its members as were not engaged in minis- 
.terial labour, and the Friends generally were able 
to throw themselves without reserve into the anti- 
slavery struggle, with a degree of benefit to humanity 
which the world has generously recognized. The 
sphere of philanthropic effort was rapidly widened 
by the establishment of the Bible Society, the British 
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and Foreign School Society^ &&/ in both of which 
the Friends took an active part^ also in the reform 
of the criminal code, (pity they did not reform their 
own criminal code!) and in other associations in 
which Christians of different religions views were 
able to unite; far the attainment of important ends. 
Very beneficial to those ^igaged in them have 
these labours proved^ and the amount of tangible 
good that has been effected has probably never 
been exceeded by any equal number of persons.- 
Not merely has benefit accrued^ through the Chris- 
tian labourer being atrengthened by service, but 
also the umon wilh pious individuals of other de- 
nominations has enlarged the heart and expanded 

* It is worthy of note that the quiescent spirit of the Society 
prevented its entering on the field of Sabbath-school instraction 
till long after most other bodies. '* Friends," it was stated in a 
conference of teachers held at Bristol in 1852 (see Printed Report^ 
p. 53), had till recently '^beoi rather adverse to young men 
engaging in the work of Firsfr^y school teaching, because it was 
thought that their religious character might be ii\|ured firom 
the want of sufficient opportimity for retirement and religious 
reading." A oorreoter view and deeper knowledge, would hare 
shown that the young men were specially suffering firom the want 
of having their energies called out, as is done by Sabbath-school 
teaching ; and. that no better means could be devised for reme- 
dying the want of aggressive action in the Society's arrangements. 
The rapid extension of these schools within the last fifteen years, 
and the general active encouragement given to them, indicate 
a determination to repair, as &r as is practicable, the previous 
blunder. 
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the sympathies of men beyond the contracted circle 
of their own little sect Yet the tendency of these 
engagementa on the part of its members^ has not 
been to enlarge the borders of the Society. Some 
of the service which it might itself have employed 
with great benefit^ has been diverted from that 
diamiel ; and f orther^ from the attention of intelli- 
gent Christian men being closely occupied with these 
schemes of catholic philanthropy, their thoughts and 
enei^es have not been given to consider the state of 
things existing in the religious body of which they 
formed a part; otherwise we cannot account for the 
continuance of such a number of able and earnestly 
minded men in the Society, who year afi^r year 
might have ascertained that its numbers were lessen- 
ing, absolutely, as well as relatively to the general 
population, and yet have made so little effort to 
inve^gate the causes of this decline, or to re- 
move them. One reason may probably exis^, in tiie 
absence of accurate in&rmation respecting the So- 
ciety's numerical position. The Yearly Meeting re- 
ceives no official census of its numbers, but whilst 
annually enumerating those who have joined it '^ by 
eonvincement," imd collectiiig all the minutise relating 
to distraints made from its members in their opposi- 
tions to tithes, &c., it makes no inquiry as to tfa^ 
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nnmber of members lost by diso^Timent or resigna- 
tion. Had the Yearly Meeting been annually in- 
formed^ at the same time it heard of forty or fifty 
convincements, that the disownments were double or 
treble that number, the present state of things could 
hardly have existed so long, and with so little of 
movement respecting it. But unwelcome truths are 
unpopular things; and it is not. the first time a 
church — ostrich-like — has buried its head in the 
sand, turned away from the remembrance of its ail- 
ment, and neglected to search out and to employ 
the true remedy. 

There is still another reason for this indifference 
to diminishing numbers. Whilst their official docu- 
ments continue to speak of Quakerism as ^^ neither 
more nor less than real Christianity in its purest 
form, and without curtailment,"* a consciousness 
has, nevertheless, possessed the minds of many of 
its members, that as now developed and organized, 
the Society is unsuited to be a direct agency in the 
evangelization of the heathen, in the arousing and 
enlightening of the ignorant masses of the population, 
or even in the promulgation of its own most pro- 
minent tenets ; and this has led persons to support 

* Report of Committee of York Quarterly Meeting for visiting the 
Meetings and Families of Friends within its Limits, 1855, p. 13. 
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associations for the advocacy of their principles in 
fragments, as a substitute for the spreading of ''truth" 
as a Tvhole, in the manner of the earlj Friends. On 
this principle the " Peace Society " promulgates the 
doctrine of the unlawfulness of war; the ''Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control " testifies against the support of religion 
by the civil power ; and many honest Friends think 
that the world is learning the doctrines of George 
Fox one by one, and in due time will have learned 
them all ; and so it does not matter so much if " our 
little church '* itself does not increase, " our prin- 
ciples are spreading," " the world is becoming more 
and more Friendly 1 " This train of thought has 
largely obtained of late years ; it harmonizes well 
with the subjective character of modern Quakerism, 
and we find it expressing itself in many pointless 
platitudes; "We are not a proselytizing people;" 
" Our condition results from individual unfaith- 
fulness;" "Numbers are not a correct test of 
strength," &c, &c. 

Connected with this branch of our subject is 
the importance attached by the Friends to peculiar 
modes of dress and language. No one acquainted 
with the manners of the Court, in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., when " the dressing a 
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fine lady was more complicated than rigging a 
ship of war,"* can be surprised that the Puri- 
tans testified against such immorality,, or that the 
eajdy Quakers, numbering so many Puritans in 
their ranks, should adopt their protest, and amplify 
its limits> so as to include superfluity of language as 
w£ll as superfluity of dress within the range of its 
application*. Th^ objected to the use ef all merely 
complimentary expressions, as well as to that of the 
plural pronoun wh^t addressing one individual only. 
Some of their etymological scruples may nosw ex* 
cite a smile ; but the objects th^ desired to attain 
were fiu: front uiumpoEtant,-these object, were «m- 
fUcity of dre$9. and tnOJrfulness of language. The 
founders of Quakerism imposed no distinguishing 
badgSL oc costume on their followers — snch a course 
wotdd have been iSiaroTaghly alien «» their prind- 
pfea; but non-compKance with ever-varying fashion, 
and abatiufflnce firom oniament, verj early made the 
Friends partially cecogniziAle by their attire. Some- 
thing like a costume was thus unintentionally esta- 
lalidbed, which flie seeiHid generation endeavanred 
to maintain and enfoiro by sumptuary kws resem- 
bling those oi the English legislature at an earlier 
period in their general charactasr, as well as in th^ 

*" Pictorial Sittory, boafc^riu. p. S32. 
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resnlts — ^tfae^ were equally disregarded. In the 
most degenerate days of the Society's histoiy, a 
GonaiderablA proportion of its memJbers tiirew over- 
board simplicity as well as peculiarity in their attire. 
The rtrii^nt regolations of fhe succeeding period 
naturally included dress and language within the 
scope of their jurisdiction^ and every congregation 
had annually to report to the superior meetings as 
to the observance of ^' plainness of speech, behaviour, 
and apparesL" The extent of importance attached to 
the observance of these " peculiarities " (to borrow 
their conrentional cognomen) by many serious and 
estimable men, will hardly be: credited ; and in the 
endeavour to maintain them in their integrity, such 
parties ScBqamAj pkced themselves in very false 
fositions,- and became the unintentional perpetrators 
of seriooB sdscfaaeE The authorized documents of 
the Society spoke only of ** plainness" of dress, but 
a rigid conventional meaning was attached to the 
word, and parties not con&rming to the standard 
were regarded as ** unfaithful," and were practically 
excluded from the offices of the church, though 
to Ate unprejudiced observer their attire might 
be as ''plain," or more so, than that of their 
censors. 
When George Fox aergned &r simplicity of attire. 
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he was supported by Scripture, -as well as by the 
example of the early Christians, the Waldenses, 
Lollards, &c.; but the idea of his successors, that 
an outward badge or costume constituted a powerful 
aid to virtue, by shielding its possessor against the 
temptation of the world, had, as it appears to us, 
but very limited support from revelation or expe- 
rience, and was closely akin to those ascetic errors 
that flourished amidst the fading glories of the 
primitive Church. The importance attached to the 
observance of the costume and to the peculiar 
phraseology by the mediaeval Friends and their 
successors, was but one branch of th^t ^fruitless 
attempt at isolation from the world which we have 

already adverted to. The object sought after was 

• 

excellent — ^the avoidance of temptation. The **lip 
of truth" has taught the Christian constantly to 
pray, **Lead us not into temptation," and that no- 
thing — ^not a right hand or a right eye — ^must be 
retained if separating the soul from Christ The 
adoption of a costume is then a trifling sacrifice to 
make, if exemption from the besetments of personal 
vanity, and all the evils incident to the love of 
dress, may be so averted. But that it would fail, or 
that it would introduce evils greater than it was 
intended to obviate, might have been anticipated from 
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the discrepancy between the human arrangement^ of 
erecting ^* an external bulwark from the world," " a 
hedge," &c, and that of the Gospel plan, which, 
first changing the heart with the affections, allows 
the fruits of this change to manifest themselves 
afterwards in the outward conduct ''I pray not 
that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil," was 
the prayer of the Lord Jesus for His disciples ; and 
throughout the whole of His teachings (and those 
of the Apostle Paul), the idea that the Christian will 
find his safety to depend in outward ordinances and 
observances is steadily combated, the emphasis 
being laid on the right cultivation of the heart, and 
on the daily endeavour, imder all circumstances, to 
have " a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward men." The experience of the Friends has 
not belied the apostolic statement that " self-chosen 
worship and humiliation, and chastening of the 
body," are impotent to "qheck the indulgence of 
fleshly passions." * When the maintenance of " plain- 
ness" in dress is merged in conformity to a costume, 
the effect of example is very much lost : the dress 
of a policeman or of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
being confessedly a costume, is not imitated for that 

* CoDybeare and Howeon's Translation, Col. ii. 25. 
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reason; it is meant to 1>e a diatbigaishing mark, and 
it operates as smsh. It is not the least of the dis*- 
crepancies between their theory and their practice^ 
that the Fnendfi have thus very nrach nullified the 
eflfect of their protest against extrayag«ice of dresB, 
and that, whilst claiming to be pre-eminently the 
exponents of the internal, heart-purifying, spiritual 
nature of true religion, ibey should at the same 
time haye placed such xeliance on *' external forms," 
as to have made the adaption of a certain dress and 
the use of a set phraseology ahnost esseiKlial i^quisites 
to membership in the body. In die mulfcitudinauB 
pamphlets and letters which the discussion of this 
subject has recently evoked^ much refeorence is made 
to the effect of the costume in repelling proselytes ; 
and that this has been the actual result appears 
to be well established. But more serious has been 
its effects on the children of Friends : whilst some 
have to rejoice in escaping, through tiiis means, 
temptations to which ihey might oiiherwise h^e 
succumbed, others experience throughout life the 
evils attendant on that isolation from improving 
society, to wldch they are consigned in early 
life. " Again, that very feeling of peculiarity which 
prevents some from associating with persons of 
superior education to themselves, is no barrier to 
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others against an intercourse with those decidedly 
their inferiors. The natural love of company leads 
the child to seek associates ; but his fear of ridicule 
prompts him to seek them amongst those, with whom 
he feels that his superiority of position places him 
above any fear of the expression of ridicule." * In 
reading the recent animadversions of the newspaper 
press, and of some of the leading literary organs 
of the day, on modem extravagance in dress, we 
hardly know whether most to regret the inatten- 
tion with which many Churches have treated this 
subject, or the mistakes of the Society of Friends 
in their endeavours to grapple with it. In con- 
clusion, it is needful to remark that the change 
of sentiment and practice has latterly been so con- 
siderable, that the preceding observations refer to 
a bygone period rather ihan to the present time, 
when some danger, from an inadequate appreciation 
of Christian simplicity in dress and language, may 
not unfairly be apprehended. 

• Reasons for objecting to the Peculiar Practices and Opinions 
of Friends loith regard to Dress and Mode of Address, hj Edward 
Sewell, p. 9. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MODERN CAUSES OF THE SOCIETY'S DECLINE, 

CONTINUED. 

Marriage regulatioiis of the Society of Friends — George Fox's 
doctrine as to marriage — He legislates for the Society — 
** Mixed marriages " — ^Disownment becomes the stated penalty 
for marriage ''contrary to rule" — ^Number of persons so dis- 
owned in the nineteenth century — Infrequency of marriage 
amongst the Friends. 



'* A wonder/id picture of what good men may do, acting on 
mistaken notions of duty, to destroy the very structure they are most 
anxious to uphold.*' — John Bright. 



When a historian of Quakerism arises capable of 
doing justice to his subject, his revelations respect* 
ing the marriage arrangements of the Society will 
constitute a narrative of no ordinary interest He 
will have to tell how comprehensive and how holy 
were the views of the early Friends respecting 
marriage, and how boldly, yet how prudently, they 
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carried them into effect; he will fidthfully relate the 
evils resulting from a lax discipline in a lethargic 
Church ; and he will have to paint in darkest colours 
the far worse consequences resulting from the rigid 
execution of unchristian laws. George Fox's oppo- 
sition to any human priesthood^ included the denial 
of the right to marry by any ** man-made minister : " 
he held^ however^ that marriage was a religious 
ordinance; and thus the Quakers were equally at 
collision with the Popish doctrine of marriage being 
a sacrament^ dependent for its validity on the blessing 
of the priest ; with the modification of this dogma 
adopted by the EngUsh Church ; and with Crom- 
well's Parliament^ when it declared marriage to be 
a civil contract Under a deep conviction of the 
truth of the principles he had embraced, George 
Fox directed that marriages should take place in 
meetings for Divine worship in the presence of nu- 
merous witnesses, who subscribed their names to the 
marriage certificate in attestation of its genuineness* 
He says : " We marry none, but are witnesses of it ;'* 
marriage being " God's joining, not man's." * This 
intrepid defiance of existing usages and of legisla- 
tive institutions was not made hastily, or without a 
full comprehension of the consequences that might 

* George Fox's Epistles, p. 280. 

L 
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ensue.* We karn that Fox ascertained what* the prac- 
tice of the primitiye Ohnrch had been, and he insisted 
on scropulotis care being exercised by liie Fnends^ to 
prerent an j jnst grotuid of accusation that their nnions 
were contracted in a disorderly or clandestine manner. 
The most ample notice of an intended maorriage was 
given» not merely in the meetings of Friends, but 
sometimes the expectant bridegroom made public pro- 
clamaJaon of his intentions at the market cross of the 
town he resided in; conunittees appointed by monthly 
meetings inqtdred into the parties' deamess from all 
other matrimonial engagements, and lastly, the mar- 
riage certificate was shown to a justice of the peace. 
It was doubtless the completeness thus ^ven to 
their nuptial rites, disarming ihe laudable jealousy 
of the civil power, &at procured for the marriages 
of Friends the recognition of legal validity when 
the question was first raised before Chief Justiee 
Hale. His decision was confirmed by other judges, 
and at a recent date received the sanction of statute 
law. 

^ These consequenceB included not merely sspenions on the 
ralidity of these marriages, and consequently on the legitimacy 
of the offspring, but several instances are recorded in which 
l»arties married in Friends' Meetmgs were imprisoned on that ac- 
count alone (Basse's SufferingM^ yoL ii. p. 103, edition of 1738), it 
being construed as an offence against the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of the Church of Enghmd. 
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HaTiog run bo great a xbk in ^ofataining this 
privilege, it eould not .be fisipected that the Friends 
would show fliemadhnes i/ery lenient towards those 
of their nnmfaer who married parties of other jde- 
nominations before a clerg^anan, siet only because 
such a course yiofaited tlie Society's '^^testtmonj " 
previoosly referred to, but also from a belief ^t 
marriages between partieB of different religious views 
are, as a class, nn&voarable to cooajngal happiness. 
Reason and expenense al^Le indicate that such must 
often be the case: marriage between Christians and 
the heathen was one of the trials of the primitive 
Church; and evik, similar in kind though smaller 
in magnitude, .'have resulted in later times where 
there has been diversity of opinion and practice 
between husband and wife on religious matters. 
Thus it cannot but be regarded as within the legi- 
timate range of a Church's duty, to endeavour to 
prevent the formation of such unions. They were 
not frequent between Fri^oids and others in the 
seventeenth century; when they did take place, 
sometimes a ** testimony of denial" was issued 
against the offender, but the practice was not 
uniform, and the number so separated from the 
Society, previous to 1700, appears to have heea 
small. In the oideavour to ensure oneness of 

L 2 
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religious conviction between parties intending to 
marry, and in his opposition to the solemnization 
of the rite by a clergyman, it accorded with George 
Fox's comprehensive ideas to rely more on persua* 
sive counsel, and on making the solemnization of 
marriage in Friends' meeting-houses an easy pro- 
cess, than on the operation of an ecclesiastical 
penalty. Even when a monthly meeting did not 
look favourably on a proposed marriage, either from 
one of the parties being but little of a Friend, or 
for other reasons, it usually thought it better to 
allow the solemnization of the same sitd more, rather 
than drive the parties to the parish church. In 
Fox's quaint phraseology, he wished, if it were 
possible, "not to leave a hoof in Egj'pt."* 

Tet he and the most thoughtful of his followers 
must have been aware, that if the Society of Friends 
was to be merely a sect, and still more if it was 
to be only a small sect in the midst of a vast 
surrounding population, its members would not 
entirely marry amongst themselves. No attempt 
at isolation in this respect has proved entirely sue- 
cessfiil. It was but partially successful with the 
Jewish nation, though directed by special Divine 
command ; and not more so with the early Chris- 

* Qeorge Fox'i Epitdes^ p. 280. 
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tians^ or witli the Vaudois, whilst it has been very 
unsuccessful with the Society of Friends. The only 
part of its history in which these " mixed marriages " 
have not been a constant source of trouble, was 
during sixty or seventy years, in which Quakerism 
was the prevailing faith in Pennsylvania, and some 
adjoining States of North America. Samuel Bownas, 
writing in 1728 of the great increase of Friends in 
these parts, says, ''Now the extraordinary increase 
of professors is much to be attributed to the youth 
retaining the profession of their parents, and marry- ' 
ing such ; for, indeed, most of the people in Pennsyl- 
vania are of this profession, as well as in the Jerseys 
and Rhode Island, so that young people are not 
under the temptation to marry such as are of dif- 
ferent judgment, as in other parts."* In England 
and Ireland, throughout the early part of the 
eighteenth century, marriages between Friends and 
others became increasingly frequent The subject 
is repeatedly referred to by the Yearly Meeting, 
usually inciting monthly meetings to more rigour 
in the exercise of the discipline on offenders. It 
would appear that in some parts of the kingdom 
no notice was taken of these marriages; in others 
a brief written acknowledgment from the party that 
* Samuel Bownai' Journal, p. 288. 
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he or she had broken the relations of the Society, 
with a few expresBions of regret (often, we should 
suppose, snfficientlj equivocal, in their meaning), 
was deemed an adequate apology. In other monthly 
meetings, where more rigid disciplinarians might 
be influential, disownment was the penalty inflicted 
on any one contracting a ^ mixed marriage.'' 

Preckely accordant with our previous siatemente 
as to the tone of feeling prevailing, after the disci- 
plinary revival of 1760, we find an evet-increaa, 
ing reliance on the penal exerdse of the discipline 
as a preventive of these marriages. Probably it 
ia something more Hum an « undesigned coinci- 
dence," (was it not the action of prevailing popular 
opinion ?) that at the same period of time the British 
Legiskture was giving to the criminal code of the 
conniay that Draconian character which required 
the reforming labours of a Romilly and a Peel, 
before, it could be restored to any semblance of 
the Christian standard* In 1752,. monthly meet- 
ings had been empowered to extend disownment 
as weU to "parents and guardians encouraging 
mixed marriages, aa to the parties actually conr 
cemed in thenu"* Respecting which, Elizabeth 
Ery remarks, ^ It is: a. most undue amd unchristian 

* RtiieB ofDUeipiine tad.Adtnc$»f p. 100. 
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restraint, as far as I can judge of it"* In 1783, 
monthly meetings are warned against accepting ^' in^ 
sincere acknowledgments" &om parties who had so 
married. 

The disorders which it was hoped might be thns 
averted were nndonbtedly serious in their character 
as well as in their extent. But the means employed 
to remedy them were badly adapted to attain the 
desired endl Had the framers: of this penal code 
been more deeply versed in the knowledge of the 
human heart, they would have perceived tiiat die 
period of marriage is, of all others, the one in which' 
the attitude of the Church is most influential in 
determining the subsequent relation between it and 
its members. Surely the scene selected by the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself for the performance of His first 
miracle, when dwelling personally amongst men, and 
the character of that miracle, might have taught thdi^ 
obtusest mind, that Christianity was to present itself 
in its most attractive guise at the solemnization of 
marriage, and that the requirements of the Church 
should be simple, indulgent, and attivctive, radier 
than harsh, complex, and repelling; Unhappily, 
this Divine example has been nearly thrawn away 
on the Society of Friends. Even as regards the 

* Life of Elizabeth Fry, 1856, p. 294. 
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marriages solemnized according to its regulations^ 
cumbrous forms were maintained long after the 
necessity for them had ceased; and. whilst the 
Yearly Meeting directs certain practical *' advices " 
on the right performance of the varied duties of 
life (excellent in sentiment and beautiful in expres- 
sion)^ to be frequently read in its meetings for dis- 
cipline^ they are silent on the subject of marriage ; 
and in none of the Society's published documents^ 
does it help its junior members to a knowledge of 
what are the conditions of happiness in married life. 
Thus the natural associations of the younger Friends 
who attend meetings for discipline, are connected 
with the disownment of those marrying contrary 
to rule (cases of this sort being constantly on " the 
books"), and with the yearly answering of the 
harshly worded " query," " Is early care taken to 
admonish such as appear inclined to marry in a 
manner contrary to the rules of our Society, and 
in due time to deal with such as persist in reftising 
to take coimsel ? " * 

Experience might have taught the Quaker legis- 
lators of the eighteenth century, that the direction 
of mankind in the affair of marriage, is one of the 
most difficult and delicate tasks that can be under- 

* Book of Rules and Advices, p. 218, Query xill 
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taken, and that it is pre-eminentlj one in which, 
whilst men may be influenced by Christian counsel, 
by public opinion, by education, and by persuasion, 
it is also one in which they will not be driven or 
dragooned* But the latter policy is short, sum- 
mary, and easy; the former requires ability, dis- 
crimination, patience, and strong faith in principles. 
The latter was chosen by the Quakers of the ''middle 
age," and has been maintained, with little relaxation, 
to the present day. We consider it as the most 
inflaential proximate cause of the numerical decline 
of the Society. 

What number of members were separated on this 
account during the eighteenth century is not known, 
but it is proyed to have been very large indeed. 
Within the present half-century the numbers have 
been ascertained with substantial accuracy during 
the late agitation of this question. By examina- 
tion of the records of numerous monthly meetings, 
it appears that in many of them one-third of 
those who marry, select partners not of their own 
community: thus, from 1837 to 1854, in the largest 
monthly meeting in England (comprising the chief 
towns in the west of Yorkshire), one hundred and 
thirteen Friends married agreeably to the Society's 
regulations, and sixty-one contrary to them; these 
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last being in conseqiience aU disowned. Tha- his- 
tory of Ackworth' School scholars^ drawn pnincipillj 
from the middle classes of society, and from all 
parts of the kingdom, gives similar results. Of eight 
hundred and fifiy-one boys educated in that, esta?* 
blishment whose marriages have been asceriained, five 
htmdred and forty-seven were '^in accordance with 
rule," three htmdred and four in opposition. Other 
evidence might be adduced, all tending to show that 
about one-third of the Friends who many, choose 
partners not members of the Society, and in: taking 
that step lose their membership. From. the: recaords of 
the Society, and the reports of the Regiatcu-General, 
it appears that between 1800 and 1855, fburthousand 
four hundred and ninety-nine marriBges>were solem- 
nized in Quaker meeting-houses, representing eight 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight p^sons ; and 
it follows {com the evidence just given that about half 
Ihat number, or upunirdi of four ihcmaand persons^ 
will have married contrary to the Society's, regul^ 
tions during the same period, and in< consequflncae 
have been disowned.* IKor wiU the number rein- 
stated in membership materially affect our calcnlar 
tions ; it is very small, probably not at all ezceading 

* See Statements on the Marriage Regulations of the Society of 
Friends, hy^f^Ji. 
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the number who vohmtarUy resign their member- 
ship when intending to marrj- contrary to role^ and 
so do not appear in these nnmbers* In fact^ it could 
hardly be' otherwise ; persona cast ont of a ehnrch 
for such a: reason^ having committed' no moral offence; 
it may even be &r an act that has added greatly to 
their happiness^ and on which the blessing of Heaven 
has rested, are not usualy eager to return to a com- 
munity which so curtails the religious liberty of its 
members. Many feel they have been harshly dealt 
with^ and retire in disgust. Oihers go to swell the 
ranks of those '^ in. profession^" but not in " member- 
ship." These peiBons constitute nearly one-third of 
all the worshippem in the Society's meeting-house8> 
and are more of Friends tiboaof any other profession ; 
schools are supported specially for their children^ and 
in Q&er ways they are reco^ized by the Society^ 
yet if a ^^ member^ marries a party so circumstanced 
disownment iis prpbablyr the consequence. Disown- 
ment — ^the heaviest penalty imposable by a Chriistian 
church?-4s inflicted for marriage; where there may 
have been complete* identity of religiousi feeling 
between t&e parties^ and symply because tltey were 
married at the> B^strar's office instead of the 
meetii^-houBe^ Could aught be further removed 
from the* ideas* of him who wished '^net to leave* a 



1 
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hoof in Egypt ? " Surely ecclesiastical history does 
not present a more palpable case of failure^ in endea- 
vouring to attain a desirable end through wrong 
means. Nor does it^ we apprehend, record another 
instance of so deliberate an act of suicide on the part 
of a Church, as to perseyere for a series of years in 
disowning from one-quarter to one-third of all its 
members who married. The £ict that these mar- 
riages increase in frequency rather than the con- 
trary, and that disownment no longer implies any 
necessary connection with moral turpitude, is a tell- 
ing proof of the impotency of an excessive penalty, 
to prevent the commission of an act not morally 
wrong, as well as of the extent to which a powerftd 
weapon for church discipline may be rendered useless 
by unwise or indiscriminate application. 

We make no apology for occupying so much 
space with this portion of our subject, for it will be 
at once seen, that the disowmnent of four thousand 
adult members just at that period of life when most 
likely to add to the strength of the Society, more 
than explains its numerical diminution during the 
present century ; for if we assume that one quarter, 
or even one-half of these persons would have left it 
if they had not been ejected, the natural increase of 
population in the remainder would have more than 
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compensated for the diminution of five thousand four 
hundred members^ the number by which the Society 
appears to have been reduced since the year 1800. 
Well may we adopt the exclamation of a talented 
American authoress : '' Rich indeed must be that 
Church which can spare such members for such a 
cause." 

In connection with this subject it may be conve- 
nient to call the attention of the reader to the signi- 
ficant &ct; that notwithstanding the entire absence 
of destitution^ marriage in the Society of Friends 
is one-fifth less frequent than in the population at 
large.* The causes of this curious statistical fact 
are not difiicult to discover. The superior edu- 
cation bestowed on the children of the poor^ has so 
diminished that class of persons, as almost to have de- 
stroyed the stratum of society amongst the Friends, 
in which marriages are usually most frequent, 
and in which ihey are contracted earliest in life. 
This we take to be the chief reason ; but there 
can be no doubt the impediments placed in the- 
way of marriage within the Society by the fewness 
of its members, and the consequent limited range 
of choice open to parties, especially at the two ex- 
tremes of the social scale in which fewest Friends 

* See Note 3, page 77. 
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are found — the affluent jaiad ihe poor-^-rireBdeflra it 
inqwBBibk for numy pamns ta find suitoble T«rt- 
Decs, and tborefoiie^ if unwilling lo lose their mem- 
bership^ tb^ remain unmarried. It was said hj 
John Bright, M.P<t> in a late Yearly Meeting, that 
'^ straQgerB becoming acquainted indth the social 
condition of the Society of Friends, express great 
astonishment at the number df .competent, x^lever 
women amongst Friends suitable to make excellent 
wives, and to adam any posifioB. who neverthdeBS 
remain unmarried^" As this in&equency of mar- 
riage represents an equivalent infrequency of birdis, 
another cause of the numerical decline of Quakerism 
is thus clearly exhibited 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SUMMARY OF FEECEDING ABQUMENT. 



" There is nothing so revotutionaiy, because there is noting so 
unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the strain to keep things 
fixed when all the world is, by the very law of its creation, in 
eternal progress ; and the cause of all the evUs in the world may 
be traced to that natural but most deadly error of human indolence 
and corruption, that our btuiness is to preserve and -not to improve.** 
— ^Dr. Arnold. 



OuB task; now drawing to a close^ has been a some- 
what ungrateful one. The nature of the subject has 
compelled us to dwell chiefly on the defects of 
Quakerism, to disclose its weak points, to exhibit 
the mistakes of its defenders, and to trace the con- 
nection existing between such mistakes and its pie- 
sent decrepit condition. It would have been a 
more inviting employment, but a less usefiil one, to 
have unfolded the happier aspects under which 
Quakerism has displayed itself; to have shown how 
much it really has accomplished for the cause of 
truth, and how beneficially it has influenced the 
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theology of the whole professing Church ; to have 
told of its noble struggle for liberty of conscience, 
of its practical philanthropy, of its zeal for popular 
education, of its unfaltering protest against war ; or 
to have painted a lovely, because a faithfiil, picture of 
the exceeding happiness that dwells round hundreds 
of ** Friends' firesides." But such a course would 
have been useless to the Society, and it might have 
been mischievous, by stimulating the error too pre- 
valent amongst its members, of relying on the prestige 
of their predecessors, and of adducing the numerous 
bright examples of catholic piety and Christian self- 
devotedness, who within the present century have 
adorned their section of the Church, as a sufficient 
answer to all who speak of lessening numbers and 
declining strength. 

Before laying down the pen, let us endeavour, as 
succinctly as may be, to review the ground traversed 
in the preceding pages, and to present, in a condensed 
form, tiPi causes that appear to have prevented the 
realization of those lofty hopes which inspired the 
bosoms of the ** early Friends." And not the ** early 
Friends" alone, but impartial and philosophic con- 
temporaries of other persuasions, might reasonably 
have predicted a far brighter destiny for Quakerism 
than that which it has actually fulfilled* The con- 
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jectare may be permitted^ that amongst the crowd 
who thronged Buidull Fields on Friday morning, 
the 16th November, 1690, assisting at the obsequies 
of George Fox, and listening to the polished eloqaence 
of William Penn, there may have been at least 
one individual, who seriously pondered the probable 
future of the system, whose founder had now passed 
from among men, but whose name was indelibly 
"inscribed in the Pantheon of history.** Success, 
such an observer might have supposed, would attend 
the further development of an outburst of Chris- 
tianity so vigorous as Quakerism appeared in 1690, 
which, after forty years of incessant persecution, 
could point .to an organized body of sixty or seventy 
thousand adherents in Great Britain and Ireland, to 
flourishing congregations in other parts of Europe, 
and to more than one great colony it had founded in 
the Western World. Surely now that persecution was 
abated, the experience of the new Society would be 
like that of the churches in Palestine, when they "had 
rest,*' and " walking in the fear of God, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost," be " multiplied." Our hy- 
pothetical philosopher might have argued, that a faith 
which promised to its recipients an inward light, guid- 
ing them through the perplexities of time to the glories 
of eternity — a faith which rejected everything savour- 

H 
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ing of priestcraft, teaching eveiy Christian that he 
was a priest, capable of holding immediate coimnunion 
with '^the Father of spirits'' — a &ith claiming the 
most absolute liberty of ccmscience, foil j recognizing 
the brotherhood of man, and assigning a higher social 
and religiotts standing to woman than she had ever 
before ei\joyed ; — such a fiedth would surely extend 
amongst men, notwithstanding the strict morality 
and personal sacrifices which it demanded of its fol- 
lowers. Much more in the same strain he might 
hare justly argued, and he might hare referred to 
the evidfflices of reality already furnished by the 
Quaker faith, in the support it had afforded to deli- 
cate women and children, as well as to soldiers who 
had '' charged on Tilly's line " in their unfymching. 
Christian endurance of protracted persecution. Spe- 
culations like these would not have been unreasonable. 
How have they been realized ? 

We have shown that as regards numbers they have 
been entirely falsified ; that the Society of Friends 
attained it» numerical meridian in this island about 
the year 1680, and that in the next one hundred and 
twenty years its decline was continuous, reducing its 
numbers by the year 1800 to one-half of what they 
had been at their highest point. During the present 
century this decline has progressed still further, and 
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there are now not more than twenty-six thoosand 
persons in Great Britain and Ireland professing with 
Friends. Within the last one hundred and eighty 
years the population of the United Kingdom has 
trebled^ but the Society of Friends has diminished 
nearly two-thirds. %To the author's mind^ the causes 
described in the preceding pages amply ea^lain this 
extensive decline ; and at the termination of his in- 
vestigationSj while still lamenting the tact, he has 
altogether ceased to marvel at the great diminution 
of the Society of Friends. 

Apprehending that any inquiry into the working 
of Quakerism would be defective and unsatisfiictory 
which left out of sight the circumstances attendant 
on its origin^ we endeavoured at the outset to com- 
press into one brief chapter some of the salient fear 
tures of that memorable epoch, which was drawing 
to a close when the Society of Friends arose. The 
English Reformation was a movement promoted for 
various objects, and carried on by very different 
agents; it accomplished much for the interests i>f 
religion ; it purified the Anglican Church from the 
grosser errors of the Romish apostasy, and' for so 
doing it demands the lively gratitude of every Pro- 
testant ; but in many respects it disappointed the ex- 
pectations of its best friends. It deprived the clergy 

M SI 
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of the mediatorial powers claimed by the Roman 
Cadiolic priesdioody but it left tfaem a body of men 
distinct from the laity, occupying a position, by virtue 
of their sacerdotal office, superior to tiiat of other 
members of the Church — a position that the Friends 
hare ever regarded as inconsistent widi the full re- 
cognition of the priesthood of Jesus Christ Glancing 
at the history of England in the reign of Elizabeth, 
James L, and Charles L, the outside idea of religion 
entertained by the politicians of those times at- 
tracted attention, as did also the double aspect of 
social life — the puritanic and the licentious — ^pre- 
sented in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
Tracing the operation of these circumstances consen- 
taneously with the stirring political events of the age, 
its incessant theological controversies, the general 
unsettlement in religious opinions, ihe Judaizing theo- 
logy and practices of the Puritans (more offensively 
developed in the latter years of their history), we ob- 
served the preparation that was taking place in the 
minds of multitudes, for the reception of a spiritual 
declaration of Christianity. It is then, no matter of 
surprise that George Fox found ready listeners to his 
denunciations of ''forms and shadows," of priestcraft, 
and, in short, of all that seemed to him to interpose 
between God and man, when, emerging from the men- 
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tfd exercises that had so long overwhelmed him^ he 
awoke to the perception of the excellency of spiritual 
piety, and taught that its internal heart-work was the 
essential part of true religion* His mission was to 
direct men to the '^ Spirit of Christ in their own 
hearts ;" to bring them in mind and conscience imme- 
diately to Christ as their Lord and Master ; to incite 
them to obey the teachings of the Holy Spirit indivi- 
dually manifested in all things, that so their religion 
might be a positive, practical, ever-present power, 
influencing the minutest actions of life, and consti- 
tuting a standing protest against all merely specu- 
lative or theoretic systems. This spiritual conception 
of Christianity was the keystone of Quakerism* It 
came upon the primitive Friends with all the fresh- 
ness of a new discovery, though they steadily declared 
it was no new doctrine they preached ; that they were 
merely instrumental in reviving forgotten truths; 
that they were called to complete the work of re- 
formation from Popery, left unfinished by their pre- 
decessors. Quakerism was the last wave of the 
Reformation. 

In a certain sense, the greatest truths of religion 
are the simplest — so simple, that '^way&ring men, 
though fools," receive them, when enlightened from 
above, in all their life-giving efficacy, equally with 
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the profoandest philosopher ; and jet it would seem 
as if the very greatness of a truth exposed it to in«> 
creased danger of distortion and misapprehension. 
What doctrine of Christianity more vital than "jus- 
tification bj faith"? but what doctrine has been more 
obscured and perverted? Have any heresies been 
more extensive than those relating to the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ? and is not Mahometanism itself a 
perversion of that fundamental truth — ^the Unity of 
God? In like manner, ''that crowning blessing of 
the Gospel, the dispensation of the Spirit,"* would 
seem to be peculiarly liable to misapprehension, 
and to erroneous or ill-proportioned exposition. It 
has been a prominent object of the present essay to 
prove that, in failing fully to discern, or accept, the 
divinely appointed conditions under which the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit are ordinarily administered, 
the founders of Quakerism unconsciously implanted 
those seeds of decay which— nurtured by successive 
generations — have borne their natural and destructive 
fitdts. 

Whilst the doctrine of "the indwelling Word" was 
additional to, and not in substitution of, their pre- 
vious theology, it appears to the writer, that the 
early Friends, in magnifying a previously slighted 

* Caird's Sermons, p. 32. 
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truths fell into the natural error of giving it rela* 
tivelj an nndoe place^ so depriving their represen- 
tations of Christian tmth^ of the synunetrj they 
would otherwise have possessed, and influencing 
their practices and those of their successors in a 
twofold manner, negatively as well as positively. 
Under the latter head we examined the Society's 
practice in refusing to pay tithes and other ecde* 
siastical demands, its mode of worship, its views 
respecting preaching, prayer, the disuse of symbolic 
rites, &C. ; under the former, or negative influence, 
its disparagement of the human reason, its once 
inadequate estimate of the value of Holy Scripture, 
and its seclusive system of church government 
Not only did the founders of Quakerism organize 
their Church in conformity with the belief, that the 
existence of a human hierarchy militates against the 
fiill acknowledgment of Christ as the only high 
priest and head of His Church, governing it imme* 
diately by His Spirit, and constituting the entire 
company of believers a holy priesthood, but they 
abo refused to make any pecuniary payments for the 
support of a humanly appointed ministry. A great 
proportion of the first Friends had been Puritans; 
and whilst the faith they adopted might be regarded 
as a reaction from Puritanism, they carried with them 
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into the new Society many of their former ideas 
and practices^ and much of the Puritan phraseology. 
Amongst these ideas was a strong belief in the 
authority of the Church to direct the conduct of 
ite members in external matters of secondary im- 
portance. Thus, whilst claiming from the civil 
power the utmost liberty of conscience^ , they did 
not always allow it to their own followers, but 
made obedience to the regulations of the "Yearly 
Meeting" an essential of church fellowship — even 
when these regulations were destitute of direct 
scriptural authority. This contraction of the basis 
on which Christian fellowship rests, has been one of 
the weakest points of Quakerism. We have adverted 
to it more than once ; and, in connection with tithes, 
church-rates, &c., have expressed the opinion that 
serious injury has been inflicted by compelling per- 
sons, irrespective of individual conviction, to refuse 
the payment of these pecuniary charges. 

The same views which occasioned the Friends 
thus strenuously to resist payments for the support 
of a clerical order, determined their own mode of 
public worship. Recognizing no one as authorized 
to preach or prophesy, except imder the inunediate 
direction of the Holy Spirit, no one is preappomted 
to minister to his brethren in meetings for Divine 
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worship; bat the whole congregatioii sits down in 
silence, waiting npon Grod, and any one believing 
himself required to preach, or to offer vocal prayer, 
is at liberty to do sa We presented extensive evi- 
dence, proving how nnmerons were the ministers at 
the rise of the Societv, and how much the meet- 
ings for worship at that time were occupied with 
vocal exercises, and contrasted them with those of 
after times, which are firequently silent, sabbath 
after sabbath, for months together. The injurious 
results of the absence of vocal instruction, in making 
the worship of God specially distasteful to the young 
and the imconverted, is too obvious to require elabo- 
rate proof Begaiding silent waiting on God as one 
form, and perhaps the highest, in which the adora- 
tion of the heart may be offered to Him, we appre- 
hend theFriends have greatly erred in maintaining it 
to be the only form of worship which He accepts, and 
that from its being adapted only to certain orders 
and conditions of mind, the character of public wor- 
ship, as it is now ordinarily presented in the meet- 
ings of the Friends, constitutes an important cause 
of the fewness of thdr numbers. It is admitted 
by Robert Barclay, in his celebrated Apology y that 
some human arrangements are needful for the per- 
formance of public worship ; and these arrangements 
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not being defined in Scriptore, their precise extent 
and character is a question not necessarilj of prin- 
ciple^ but of degree^ to be determined by observation 
and experience. 

A striking extract from George Fox's Journal 
showed how his attention was directed to the para- 
lysing influence of an eagerness to be rich in 
dwarfing the gift of the ministry^ and preventing 
individuals from entering on its exercise; the pre- 
valence of that coDunercial prosperity to which the 
profession of Quakerism is q^cially fiivanrable^ has 
continued to operate, and> perhaps in an equal or 
greater degree, the existence of unhealthy ideas as 
to the high amount of spiritual direction required 
to authorize Gospel ministry, and a deficient peioep- 
tion of the difference between "prophesying" and 
" religious teaching/' During the lifetime of George 
Fox, his personal influence was exerted to stimu- 
late, though at the same time to regulate, minis- 
terial labours ; but in the course of Idie eighteenth 
century, when the fervour of the body cooled, when 
its aggressive action ceased, the influence of the 
CJiurdi was exerted in a direction contrary to that 
indicated, both by revelation and experience, as most 
conducive to the maintenance of a healthy and 
powerful ministry. Even in apostolic times it was 
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needM to stir men up to desire spiritaal gifts^ to 
«coyet the gift of prophesying,''* and to ^make 
full proof of their ministry. "f If in those days 
of Pentecostal effiisions, and of liyely, loving zeal^ 
ministerial action required to be stimulated rather 
than repressed^ how unwise is a policy which, in 
a time of religious Inkewarmness, does aught to 
discourage the preaching of the Gk»pel I Such, we 
believe, was the unintentional effect of the Quaker 
teaching and legislation of the eighteenth century, 
and such must continue to be the effect of olaimmg 
a degree of authority for the exercise of Gospel 
ministry, unsanctioned by Scripture. Except in the 
Society's first rise, the gift of religious teaching has 
also been much neglected, and it cannot be doubted 
that this neglect has induced very prejudicial results. 
The New Testament so fully recognizes '' teaching " 
as one of the gifts, not merely of temporary con* 
tinuance, like that of '^ tongues," but of permanent 
necessity, that no Church can neglect its exercise 
witii impunity; and its absenee was speciallj in* 
jurious to a body whose public ministry was less 
intellectual in its character, than tiiat of most other 
Churches. 
Everything which militates against the mainte* 

* 1 Cop. xii 31. t * "Km- i^* ^ 
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nance of personal piety within a Churchy is necessariljr 
an occasion of its decline^ both in numbers and in- 
fluence ; and connected with the passive character of 
its public worship^ the declension of its ministrj, and 
the neglect of the gift of teaching, was an inadequate 
use of the privilege of prayer^ originating, like the 
points above enumerated, in exaggerated expectations 
of the extent and character of immediate Divine 
action on the mind and feelings. Truly it is only by 
the help of the Spirit that men can **pray, and pray 
aright;" but when this doctrine has been so urged 
as to lead persons to expect sensible intimations of its 
being a duty to pray, instead of finding the all-suffi- 
cient warrant in the sense of need (a sense begotten 
by the Holy Spirit), it has occasioned some, through 
fear of praying amiss, to neglect prayer altogether. 
Extracts from the Society's own documents prove 
that this result has been experienced by its mem- 
bers* 

The Society of Friends differs in its practice from 
most other Churches^ by rejecting the symbolic rites 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper. Without enter- 
ing into the merits of the controversy, whether the 
continued celebration of these rites is authorized by 
Scripture or not, we instanced the practice of the 
Society, in making their non-observance an essential 
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of church fellowship^ as another illustration of un- 
wisely narrowing the basis on which that fellowship 
rests. 

The division we have attempted to draw between 
the positive and negative results of unduly exalting 
the doctrine of the " inward light," is a somewhat 
arbitrary one, and the propriety of assigning the 
disparagement of reason to the negative class, may 
be questioned, inasmuch as its effects can be traced 
through many ramifications, of doctrine and of 
practice. Instances might be multiplied from the 
voluminous writings of George Fox, and still more 
so from those of his colleagues, showing that they 
sometimes wrote and acted under the idea that, by 
silencing the reason as well as the natural will, and 
by assigning a very subordinate position to the exer- 
cise of the intellectual faculties in everything con- 
nected with religion, they honoured God, and made 
way for the immediate operations of His Spirit 
From the analogy of nature, and from the ordinary 
method of the Divine government, we deduced the 
conclusion that God rarely supersedes His own works 
by the immediate interpositions of His providence ; 
but' that while every good thing in the outward 
creation, or in the " work of religion in the soul," 
comes from Him, He is usually pleased to work 
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instrumentallj, and to bestow tke help of His Spirit 
in nnison witli the diligoit exercise of the mental 
faculties. We apprehend that the disregard of this 
great fact^ and the consequent neglect of the culture 
of the understanding in oonnectifin with religion, 
accounts for many of tibie anomalies of Quakerism, 
and is an influential cause of its declension. It has 
a dose connection with the want of religious actiyify 
in those important departmente of service already 
referred to, and we ofasenred its effect in almost 
ignoring the sasthetic element in man's mental con- 
stitution. From the measure of Quakerism being 
thus smaller than that of Christianity — ^firom only ad- 
dressing itself to parts of human nature, instead of to 
the whole, its powers of adaptation were limited, its 
general diffiision was restrained, and hitherto, it has 
been nearly confined widiin the limits of the Anglo- 
Saxon family. 

The contracted, legal use of tbe Scriptures by the 
Puritans, explains why the " early Friends," deeply 
conversant with the sacred volume themselves, and 
constantly appealing to it, were yet so jealous in 
maintaining its inferiority ^' to the Spirit that gave 
it forth ;" and though this mode of speaking might be 
harmless to them, and not without its use to their 
Puritan opponents, yet, when it became part of a 
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traditioiial phraseology — ^when the Bible was not read 
in meetings for worship^ nor r^nlarlj in the domestic 
circle — ^the consequences, bj allowing a wide-spread 
ignorance of scriptural truth, were most hurtful to 
the growih of vital religion. To this cause must be 
attributed not a little of the lethargy of the eighteenth 
century, as well as the origin of those desolating 
heresies which have distracted and enfeebled the 
Quaker churches of Ireland and America. Family 
Scripture readings having become general within 
the last fifty years, the evil here described is greatly 
diminished, and is now confined within veiy narrow 
limits. 

Somewhat resembling its practice in relation to 
the Scriptures, was the course pursued by the So- 
ciety of Friends in regard to education. Detailing 
its experience in this particular, we noticed that the 
concision of idea, resulting from mistakoi views as 
to the immediate teaching of the Spirit, assumed a 
dangerous and enthusiastic form in the early years 
of the Society's history ; some parents professing to 
believe, that by omitting to train or iDstruct their 
children, they favoured the immediate teachings oi 
the Sj^t of God. Extracts from George Fox's 
EpisHes were adduced, in which he grapples with 
this delusion ; he ever insisted on the importance of 
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sound religioas education, and we noticed some of the 
steps he took to promote it His successors con- 
tinued their labours for its advancement, with 
limited success, until the foundation of Ackworth 
School, in 1779. Very unfavourable was the posi- 
tion of children in relation to education before that 
time, and we unite in the opinion expressed bj 
writers of that period, that to the want of careftd 
religious education, much of the loss of members 
in the eighteenth century may be attributed. In 
the present century education has been greatly im- 
proved in quality, and extended in amount, and 
we drew attention to the economic facts, that this 
difiusion of intelligence had lessened the number 
of poor, stimulated the emigration of young men 
from the agricultural districts, diminished the fre- 
quency of marriage, and the consequent frequency 
of births; and had thus, whilst conferring im- 
mense benefit on the Society at large, been the 
unlooked for cause of lessening its numerical 
strength. The large number of Ackworth scholars 
who, on attaining to maturity, leave the Church 
which has educated them, has been incidentally 
mentioned in another part of our paper,* and our 
educational notice would be imperfect were no allu- 

* See Note 11, p. 84. 
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sion made to a serious defect at one time existing in 
its characterj though at the present day one of 
greatly diminished importance* It haB been observed 
by authors without the pale of the Society of Friends, 
as well as by judicious members of that community, 
that isolation from evil, rather than a preparation of 
the heart to resist evil, has been too much sought after. 
To magnify the benefits of a '^ guarded education," 
was natural to those who sought safety in ^' hedges" 
and '^ external bulwarks;" but if the evil bom 
within the human heart be not restrained by Chris- 
tian principle — if revealed truth be not intelligibly 
taught — when children grow to be men and women, 
they must inevitably find that the endeavour of their 
friends to screen them from evil, is no efiectual pro- 
tection against the allurements to vice with which 
Satan besets their path. 

Whilst the causes which have been enumerated 
go far to explain that declension in piety, which 
succeeded the fervour of primitive Quakerism, we 
pause when entering on the second epoch of its 
history, to note that the most ample effusions of 
the Holy Spirit have rarely extended beyond a 
period of forty years ; and whilst in the experience 
of the Friends we are able to trace with unusual 
clearness the operation of secondary causes, it must 

N 
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not be overlodLed thai the first s^esdes of Quaker^ 
ism enjoyed a larger measure of spiritual life and 
power than was contiBned to their soocessors^ 
Begarding the action of caoses which are without 
the bounds of man's oontroly coiijoiatlj witk th0 
more obmna ones that hare been adrerted to, we 
cannot be sorprised that the Sociefy, when no longer 
k^t watchM by persecution^ sank into a stats of 
hikewammess ; ka eontinnance in sndi a condition 
dnring the first half of the ei^iteendLcentorj beiqg 
fivvooied by a lik^ condition in iiie other Chnrdies 
of Great Britain, national and dissenting; Dnisig 
thia dark period, '^birtfari^it membendiip almost inif- 
perceptibly established itsel£ The conseqnenaes of 
thia departure firom the New Testament idea of a 
CSmrch hasre, as it appears to the author,, been es^ 
tensive and of serious magnitude. Bot only doea 
it induce the retention of lifeless members in the 
body, who are at liberty^ to inflnencft its discipline 
and internal goyemment, and fi»r whose conduct it 
is to a certain extent responsible; not only does 
it make ^ m^nbersfaip '^ liable to be esteemed a 
burd^i instead of a priyilege, but it also creates 
a line of distinction in oongr^ations of a most 
artificial diaracter; and occasions difficulties in 
respect to the oyerright, education, relief, and 
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marriage anangeinents of aon-member& The here*- 
ditary character it impresaed on Qnakeriam increased 
the tendency which it already possessed to ezdn.- 
siveness^ and is one cause of its non-proselytizing 
character. 

Even when no connection can he disoovered^ it is 
interesting to ohserve historical synchroniuns ; and 
it is a snggestiye &ct that contanponmeons with tiie 
labours of Whitfield and the Wesleys^ an extensive 
revival took jJaee in Quakerism. In 1760, at the 
suggestion, of a stranger firom America, the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting deputed a number of its most 
earnest members to visit all its subordinate meet- 
ings, and to endeavour to resnscitaite the discipline 
of the Ghur^ The character of this elaborate 
system, as organiaed by Geoqi;e Fox, we have 
already described. Whilst well adapted for main- 
taining the internal parity of the body, we drew 
the attention of the reader to its sedusive, mm- 
aggressive, non-centralized constitution. When first 
organized, some aggressive action was associated 
with its working; but this did not long continue, 
and in the revival of the dghteenth century most 
of the primary defects of this disciplinary system 
present themselves in an aggravated form, and 
without the counteracting influence of the earlier 

K 2 
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period. Whilst notiiig the errors of the disciplina- 
rians of the eighteenth century — ^which we beKeve 
to have been neither few nor small — a high meed of 
praise must be awarded them for their zeal and 
single -mindedness amidst worse than Laodicean 
deadness ; and whilst protesting against the tmwise 
severity with which they punished venial defections 
from what they deemed " the testimonies of the 
Society^" liberal allowance must be made for the 
difficult position they occupied^ when struggling 
with wealthy, influential, worldly men, priding 
themselves in their hereditary connection with the 
Society of Friends, but unwilling to conform to the 
practical requirements of the Gospel. The defects 
of the resuscitated discipline were shown in its legal 
spirit, in the harshness with which it ofttimes treated 
offenders, and in the increasing number of offences 
which it visited with the penalty of expulsion ; thus 
further narrowing the grounds of church fellowship. 
Grreat numbers of disownments took place between 
1760 and 1780 ; some for acts of flagrant immorality, 
but many others for breaches of the Society's *' tes- 
timonies,'' for the payment of tithes, for marriage 
'^ contrary to rule," &c. ; acts not immoral, and not 
even necessarily errors of judgment From the 
period now under review, the Society of Friends 
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has occupied a more contracted and a more sectarian 
basis, and its '^ testimonies '* have been negative 
rather than positive. The renovators of 1760 made 
hardly any effort to restore the aggressive element 
to the Society's constitution — their policy was purely 
defensive ; they placed great reliance on penalties, as 
means for preventing misconduct, and they endea- 
voured to erect external barriers against the contami- 
nation of the world. They created a public opinion 
which enforced conformity to a costume in dress 
and to the use of a set phraseology — " peculiarities " 
which, having originated in the endeavour to maintain 
those legitimate requirements of religion, simplicity 
in dress and truthfulness of language, degenerated 
into agents for maintaining an ascetic isolation from 
the rest of mankind. 

Much spiritual loss, we apprehend, was sustained 
iu many districts, during the eighteenth century, from 
the great doctrine of Justification by faith in Christ 
being inadequately set forth ; and in a previous page 
of this volume, it has been stated that the gloomy, 
mystical view of religion not un&equently presented 
to the young, coupled with unreasonable require- 
ments respecting matters of behaviour and attire, 
had alienated the affections of many young persons 
fcom the Society of Friends, and induced them to 
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leave it on attaining years of maturity. But tire 
most influential of the proaimate causes of decay, 
mainly introduced into the Society's practice in the 
middle of last century, were its marriage regulations. 
The treatment of this subject by George Fox and 
his associates was worthy of their reputation. Not 
thafc it was altogether faultless ; their prohibition of 
marriage to second cousins now hardly finds a de- 
fender; but, taken as a whole, their arrangements 
were wise and Ub^aL They desired that matrimo- 
nial connections should be formed between persons 
of similar religious views and practices, and their 
endeavours were attended by a large measure of 
success. As the Friends declined in numbers, and 
as merely nominal members were retained amongst 
them, it became increasingly difficult to confine mar- 
riage within their own limits. The existence of a large 
body of persons " in profession," but not " in mem- 
bership,^ still further complicated the matter. In 
the first period of the Society's history, all attenders 
of its public worship were at liberty to be married in 
its meeting-houses; but after the introduction of birth- 
right membership in 1737, this privilege was confined 
to " members; " and so reckless became the use of the 
penalty of disownment, that even when a member 
married one of like religious sentiments, but not in 
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membership, he was expelled. Sbtving devoted an 
•entire chapter to tibe consideration of this subject, it 
is needless here to dwell further upon it The main 
facts of the case are dearly eatablidbed. Within a 
considerable portion of the present centnrj, the 
Society of Friends in England has disowned nearly 
^ne-third of all its members who have married, a 
total of not less than four thousand persons I From 
this and other causes already referred to, marriage 
has become increasingly rare; and not merely has 
the Society lost its four thousand adxdt members, 
but their remoyal has occasioned the deaths to exceed 
the births, so that while in the general population of 
England there haye been since 1810 three births to 
every two deaths, in the Society of Friends during 
the same period the deaths have exceeded the births 
by two thousand four hxmdred. 

It is a marked feature, in estimating the relative 
importance of the different causes now enumerated, 
that comparatively few of Ihem admit of having a 
num^cal value assigned than. It is impossible to 
estimate the nimiber of persons who might h&ve been 
attracted to the Society, or of the number of mem- 
bers who might have been retained in it, if its tenns 
<xf fellowship had been wider — if its religious services 
had been more varied in their character — ^if greater 
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endeavours had been made to maintain the flame 
of piety bright and healthy, by the more decided en- 
conragement of the gift of preaching, by the nnim- 
peded exercise of the gift of religious ** teaching,'* by 
the more assiduous cultivation of the habit of prayer, 
and, in short, by giving a less passive impress to all 
the Society's arrangements. It is in vain to specu- 
late as to the number of persons who might have 
embraced Quakerism, had it diligently employed all 
those means for the division of its principles 
which are placed within its reach; we cannot de- 
termine what proportion of its decline is due to the 
operation of the birthright membership system, or 
compute what number of members might have been 
retained had education been more general in the first 
period of the Society's history, or had it been con- 
ducted on sounder principles in the latter one. Nor 
can we assign an exact numerical value to the minor 
causes that have been treated of in the preceding 
Essay, and which it is needless here to particularize. 
Finally, it is impossible to say which of these causes 
might never have existed, had the early Friends and 
their successors recognized the great importance of a 
well-proportioned theology, and had they carefully 
guarded against the danger of obscuring or under- 
valuing any portions of Divine truth — ^whether re- 
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vealed in the inspired volmne, or in those 'Vfacts 
of nature " which " are the words of God" — through 
excess of zeal for exalting a part, rather than the 
whole, of Christian trutL 

But whilst we are thus unable to say what propor- 
tion of decline is due to this cause, and what to that, 
the sum total of their effects can be accurately de- 
termined. Not merely can it be shown that there 
is now only one in every eleven hundred of the 
population of the United Kingdom professing with 
the Friends, and that there was once one in every 
one hundred and thirty, but we can also ascertain 
that in spite of the annually increasing population, 
the Friends are still declining at the rate of nearly 
one hundred per annum, and that the number of mem- 
bers in England, which in 1800 was about twenty 
thousand, is now reduced to less than fifteen thousand. 

In the contemplation of these facts, the question 
necessarily presents. Has Quakerism a future ? — ^may 
it yet rise phoenix-like firom its ashes, learn expe- 
rience from the errors of the past, and enter on a 
brighter and a happier course? or is it doomed to a 
continuance of its present decrepitude — ^to a progres- 
sive decay, involving its untimely end at no very 
distant period? Historians are now penning the 
story of its " decline." Shall the future chronicler 
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record itB ^fall'"? or fihall he tell of decay averted; 
of traditional errors discarded; of the adoptum of 
a wise, because a Gfaristiaii, policy; and of the snc- 
cess thereon attendant? Gc^ent oreaBcms for antici- 
padiig eiiiher of these «Tents might be adduced; but, 
oosttoot with lunriug, to the best of our abilily, ilhis- 
trated 1^ causes which have occasioned the decline 
of Quakerism, we will not weaken the picture by 
indulging in needless specnlationL 

On a receipt occasion* the Society of Friends 
expressed the opinion that its mission was &r from 
accaQODiplished — that there is a great work still before 
it Beriewing Ihe present aspect of Cfaristendom, 
thon^ifid members of many sections of the one true 
Qmrch, anxious for the advancement of our common 
fiiith, will unite in this opinion. One point we re- 
gard as certain: tibere is so much of truth in its 
fundamental principles, when rightly understood, 
tibat they are indestroctible; and whetiber the ex- 
position of these truths remains with the Socieiy of 
Friends, or passes into other hands, the knowledge 
of them can never again be bamshed from the eartL 
Let the present leaders of the Socieiy, and let erery 
serious and reflective Friend^ be assured, that talking 
about its decline, and ^paraphrasing the causes of 

* Beport of York Qumierhf Metdhg^ 1854-55, p. 13. 
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iV' under sentences wbich do but mislead, will 
avaQ notibing. The oonsciousness of personal inte- 
grity and of earnest, self-denying labour, will not 
atone for want of knowledge, or for inadequate or 
timorous measures. The crisis is fiir too solemn 
in its character to permit of trifling. No mystery 
hangs oyer the causes which have occasioned the 
decay of the body ; many of those causes are still 
in operation, and if unremoved, can issue in but one 
result — the extinction of the Church which permits 
their eontinnanee. It is not given to any Church 
to infringe witih impunity on the rights of reli- 
gions liberty, to narrow the basis on which it stands, 
or to frame the arrangements for religious exercises 
as if intended for beings differently constituted to 
man. The great lesson we deduce from the story of 
Quakerism closely corresponds with that drawn by 
the eloquent historian of the Puritans, from a review 
of their chequered experience. Describing a healthy 
Church, he writes: — ^'It must stand upon a gene- 
rous basis ; ... its terms of oomnmnion must 
be few ; it must hold the essentials of salvation (with- 
out which it were indeed no Church); and it must 
endeavour to comprehend ihose, whatever their weak- 
nesses, who subscribe to the apostolic canon in their 
lives, and give sufficient evidence that they ^love 
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the Lord Jesus in sincerity.' Other methods have 
been tried in vain. We know the price at which a 
rigid adherence to rubrical observances must be pur- 
chased. We have seen the consequences of a rigid 
uniformity, and we have seen the emptiness of a *' tra- 
ditional " zeal. Shall we for ever tread in the erring 
footsteps of our forefathers ? " 

It was no part of the inquiry which this essay 
professes to answer, as to what are the remedies 
for the present condition of the Society of Friends ; 
those who have perused the preceding pages will 
easily discover the direction, in which the author 
apprehends these remedies may be found. If fiirther 
suggestions be permitted, he would say, " Cease 
to do evil ; " stay these suicidal disownments for 
offences which, if injudicious, are not immoral; 
widen the grounds of Christian fellowship ; maintain 
^^ unity in essentials, liberty in non-essentials ; " and 
let "charity prevail oyer all/' Then, "ceasing to 
do evil," the Society would " learn to do well ; " 
resuming the aggressive spirit of olden times, it 
would find unnumbered ways for its exercise; it 
would discover in this island alone a population 
existing without the pale of Christian influences, 
more numerous than that which inhabited the whole 
of England in 1650, asking to be won for Christ; 
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it would find ihat^ when rightlj understood^ there is 
nothing incompatible between a belief in the imme- 
diate guidance of the Hoi j Spirit and ^^ fi'eedom of 
Gospel ministry," and the prosecution of missions 
for instructing the ignorant and evangelizing the 
heathen* In pursuing these fields of service, it 
would find no mental faculty could be dispensed 
with — ^no part of man's nature could be ignored; 
the human reason must occupy the sphere appointed 
by its Great Creator; hmnan instrumentality must 
be prayed for and encouraged — ^not, indeed, to the 
disparagement of spiritual agency, — far otherwise: 
*' except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it;" but all being done in dependence on 
the Divine blessing, with singleness of heart and in 
the mcmner God has ordained. His Spirit would be 
richly poured out in accordance with ancient pro- 
phecy, and this section of the Church would expe- 
rience a degree of prosperity as yet unknown to it : 
80, fulfilling some of the splendid and unaccom- 
plished expectations of its founders, it might be the 
honoured instrument for widely extending the blessed 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

THE END. 
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To minute and conscientious industry in search- 
ing out fActs, Mr. Badham conjoins the attrac- 
tions of a graceful style and a sincere liking for 
the task he has in hand. He has produced one of 
the most useful and Judicious biographies extant 



In our literature, peculiarly ftill of beauties, and 
peculiarly free Irom faults.'*- ^f2a«. 

" It is well that the world's attention should be 
called to such a man. and that the particuhurs of 
his character and career should be preserved in a 
biography."— (8!pectotor, 



iVeu? Zealand and its Colonization. By Williaji 

SWAINSON, Esq. Demy Svo, price I4s., cloth. 



" This is the most complete and oomprehensive 
account of the colonisation of Neev Zealand which 
has yet been laid before the public"— CFfo&e. 

" we recommend the volume as well deserving 
perusal by everyone who feels an interest in the 



Juestion of colonial administration."— jronii>i^ 
Jhronide. 

" Mr. Swainson's volume abounds with infor- 
mation upon the resources of the colony its 
advantage for emigrants, and its ftiture pro- 
spects.'^Lodfes' Ifew^paper, 
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■WOEKS I>TJBU:8irEI> BY 

NEW PUBLICATIONS— confitHwd. 
Hong Kong to Manilla. By HmiBT T. Ema, R.N. 

Poat Biw, "trt FimUiii lUtutnaiau, price Ito. efort. 

Gun-mry in 1858: a Treatise on Rijiea, Cannon, 
and Sportma Arms. By Wilmam Gebbnbb, Author of 
"The Gun.^ 

i>«ny Bm, uiM iSiufraftDiu, price I4j., c2alft. 

al» wit h Hm nntlrfi' n^ri 

.._ „ ^ pmmisL iilae. wblch M4* 

mictlnl Hi^iDiltT DD file mMtm.-— UUitary 

"An >aDapt«Ti]e Mntrthntion to proTAaslDnHl 

utcnturt, wrItHa in * i>otuUr «^u."— (Tinned 

Phantasies: a Faerie Romance for Men and 

Women, By Geobse MacDonaij), Author of " Within 

and Without" PoH Sm, price \0a. 6d. doth. 

«« tninr at nottri 'gwlth whl^ltom tM ^rlj It ■- 7l.r.;i.^<fc.^^^ 

flSlln<taiiint>»l)lB.n«in«lMtB™i>i!lnltoiallliirj 
of Ahb Iboufhl nuA lirUhl nalmmil &iiS]I*1U(i£ 

.Esmond Bv W M Thackeray Esq 

A NetB Edition, ang the Th d n Out T o amt C oim Btw, price 6i. ehA. 



« aIaUv JIBrtHl. 



Da udtborffluMr KTUdl nh writ* 
1 u mad 4 umlnii skipeva^— n i 



TTie Education of tie Human Race. 
first Translated from the German of Lessjnq. 

Fcap. 8po, antiqtie cloOi, prict 4». 
*,* TbiB remitrkable work is now first published in E>ig:1isli. 



•oai„f 



"AUtUe)»o)ioDii(niitiulil«<t,*iidaiiavliieta. 

Homely Ballads for the WorUng Man's 

Fireside. 'By Mast Skwell. 

Eigid TTuMtand. Pott &vo, doA, Out fiUffii^. 

" T*T7 nod TflTUt oonvAJlii^ t«t uasTdI lu- I "Thmli kraal faou^fl 
•rmi."— CJUpory ^aun*, bh^ oootaln BOLmd VU 

^BtoBlipi)m5.weUiTiltaa to tfcc - ' "-^-- 



SMITH, ISLDSB AND CO. 



MB. BUSKIN'S WORKS OH ART. 
The Two Paths: being Lectures on Art, and 

its relation to Manufactures and Decoration. 

One Vohane, Crom itjo, with Too Sleet Engraniagt, price li, 6d. chlh. 
" T>M mmaina of Ae tLtlB of 






^apsv^SsircAK 



wnssfsi 






Uou, and in cmrwlwn iuop wlthUiM^ 

The ^Elements of Drawing. 

SixiA TTtMUcaid. Croon 8«>. With tBMutraHcau drawn by At AuAor. 
FHct 7(. 6d. elolA. 
"TharalnHtdarif (MtinrliUAinrB: aiHl mdlac for ur « 
th«fiat-Uer«xeniHt tntjt oraamolTBfttbeaD^ oepttoaj of dudji 



,s^sisftsi. 



of •rtfli^illiHUHhlkiniiwftbgia (Ui ' 






flBMonj- 



™'Tsr.iiSx,'?5ia 



Modem Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beanty. 

1 penal 8i>o anlh TTitrtg-Jtve IBtatraticmi engraved on Steel, and 
6 Voad Ida drauin bff Ae Author. Prite 2l lOi. elotk. 




Modern Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. 

With Eighteen IttKitratioiis drawn by l/ie Author, and engraved on SUeL 
Price Sas. doA. 

"^ssii'T.^rziTon Of ' .' . 

fiLd ruri'lMJii'Eirnl 'ji1Ht«_^ '^.i''' ^^ Aeopcot thouRht^ 0? —■»« .-, 
ilM baU, rm. ttjorSrtii JteBJiwil' . 

Modem Painters. Vols. I. and II. 



'•A>«Tatruif4liiii(T*D"oU|btfiil baak,tun 
ot IrDtli and noiliian. i4 pasor ud Inuitr."— 



" Vr. aoiUn') mrk wQI MBltbanlntar uon 
ttum ow to tlia (tudy ot uuiini wUl train mHi 
whs li»i kMWI k«B <BM|iil yoBUtow <3 



bsv to (tltl^^J^MvSSDlllSb* tduoUcd."— 



WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— contin««f. 
The Stones of Venice. 

CompUlt in Thrte Yidama, Imperial Seo, mtk Fffb/-lhrit Plate* and 
numeroiu Woodcvim, d^aiDn hy tht Author, Price SI. 1E«. 6d,, clotA. 

■lOH TOLUm WAT BE SAD SBFAKATBLT. 

VoL L THB rOIWDATIONS, -with 21 Plates, price Si. it. 2Qd EditioD, 
Vol. n. THB SEA STORIES, witi ao PUtes, price a?. 2». 
Vol m. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price W. 1 1». 6d. 

" ll;ii ' Stuael or Venlos ' Ig tLc urodiLDtWQ L,riiii [ "TUtbolftll Dug TUDli,fl^ll».mMhs^n 
TkB'jMVMor7hu''iISS™'i™fl(«i'S» £J"w»- onrtt to iir2Srwffi»;°SMiUiai^K u In tb« 
dcDBtd ItlnU * pa^oun«biuiri>iD.!barnilIiit uBmhc 4wih (toquM •«% Wtogl gta M to 
a><toreoC(uidJettiibl In DMiiniaknBwHidia. I tAnOt. asd totUe tm nUKMnon. li will, n 
luvg, i^id^rtM^. S^^<Salaa iS^ SrS^huKa, MnaM tfti'i^'rbit^st.nlH 
fnoi Biul nraniUuioa ar hunai! nil lilitriiu tba tsH DC Dnfld ihHiii, klBdlg bgn^uM 
1in)tdth.iiiidkhw1iuiahklli;Dita«eil>liii!iiulal tonnli mn.niid iama—t am Utniai taur tt 
rr.'blsmiLnbaHUDlunvtsl^iiuw TiDtwJierDtuflud { OaL"— rdm. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plata drastti by the Author, Imperial Svo, 
Price U. If. cloth. 

oommand of rioh Bn4 f iDWiiif likuaue. Ibat It 
dMpn- iDti^bt Into Iti vtlitJo prlnolplB^"— 

Notes on the Picture Exhibitions of 1859. 

Fijlh Thoutani. Price One Shitting. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

WiOi Fourteen Cuts, drawn by At Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Price 8». 6d. cbth. 



The Political Economy of Art. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

•• A noat UMi, riogiuH. u4 mU-ttmed wsrk. i " Wt nner qnit Ur. BuldD without beliic tba 
Wl Ed It wllkHtll&lltloIl. thinking II nlonlsMi] IwIMr bF whkt ha hua to" -- •""••— ^^ 



'^T^^^J^^ "^'^—"7 tbaae mn^be 



H It iB. KlHiaaa keeji^ at 



t fiTDlTBd, pTDdnoad, I 
uUA."—A uanoK*. 






A Portrait of John RusJcin, Esq., Engraved hy 

F. HoLL, from a Dravnng hy GeobQE Richuokd. 

Printa, One Gainia; India Proofs, Txo Guineas. 



S3£ITH:, x^xzdss j^nt> co. 



NEW WOBES ON INDU AND THE EAST. 



CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By John 
William Katb. 8yo, price 16«. 
cloth. 

" Mr. Kaire haa written a bl>toT7 of the develop- 
luent of Onristlanity in India by all it* agenciee 
and all it* manifOBtations. . . . Hi* whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he ha« 
again made a valuable use of hi* great oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will probably booome a standard authority."— 
Times. 

" The author traces the history of Christian 
Missions in India ttom their earliest oommenoe- 
ment down to the present time, with a light 
and craoeftil pen, and Is nott wearisomely minute, 
but Judiciously discriminative,"— ^(ikMueiMi. 

*' Mr. Kaire's is, in many respects an able book, 
and it is Ukely to prove a very useful one. Mr. 
Kaye is not only most instructive nrom his fiAmi- 
liarity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
Judges everything as it was seen and Judged by 
the great statesiuen whose wisdom has made 
British government possible in IxidiA,"— Saturday 
BtvteWt 

" Seldom have we had the good fbrtune to read 
so simple, thorouith, and excellent a history : it 
will remainastandard book."— ilomtn(7C%ron{efo. 

" Mr. Kaye has done good service to the cause 
of Christian missions by the publication of his 
yolame."—JUuatrated News of the World, 

" A dear and careful retrospect of the rise and 
progress of Christianity in the East."— £tocii(- 
wood's Maffagi9te, 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. By J. W. 
Kate. New and Cheap Edition, 
in 2 Yols., small post 8yo, with 
Portrait, price 12«. cloth. 

" Some additions which have been made to the 
present volumes, place in a strong light the saga- 
city and good sense of Lord Metcalfe. . . . The 
present demand for a new edition is a sufficient 
commendation of a work which has already occu- 
pied the highest rank among biographies of the 
great men of modem timos.— Observer. 

*' A new and revised edition of the lifb of one 
of the greatest and purest men that ever aided 
in governing India. The new edition not only 
places a very instruotive book within the reach of 
a greater number of persons, but contains new 
matter of the utmost value and interest."— CWttc. 

" One of the most valuable biosraphies of the 
present day. This revised edition has several 
fresh passages of high interest, now first inserted 
ftx>m among Lord Metcalfe's papers, in which his 
clear prescience of the dangers that threatened 
our Indian empire is remarkably shown. Both in 
size and price the new edition is a great improve- 
ment on the original wotk."— Economist. 

"This edition is revised with care and Judgment. 
Mr. Kaye has Judieiously condensed that portion 
of his original work which relates to the earlier 
career of the great Indian statesman. Another 
Improvement in the work will be found in the 
augmentation of that part setting forth Lord 
Metcalfe's views of the insecurity of our Indian 
empire."— Oto&«. 

" A much improved edition of one of the most 
interestinff political biographies in English 
literature."- AationoZ Bemew, 

PAPERS OF THE LATE LORD 
METCALFE. By J. W. Kate. 
Demy 8yo, price 16*. cloth. 

*' We commend this volume to all persons who 
like to study State papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the 
speculative sagacity of aphilosupblcal statesman. 
No Indian library should be without it."— J>r«««. 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 

By J. W. Kate, 2 vols., 8vo, with 
Portrait. Price 36«. cloth. 

" The biography is replete with interest and 
information, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
itself to the general reader."— ^tA«n<eum. 

"One of the most interesting of the recent 
biographies of oar great Indian statesmen."— 
National Review. 

" This book deserves to participate in the popu- 
larity which it was the good fortune of Sir Juhn 
Malcolm to enjoy. "—Mdntburgh Review. 

"A very valuable contribution to our Indian 
literature. We recommend it strongly to all who 
desire to learn something of the history of 
British India."— JVaw Quarterlp Review. 

"Mr. Kaye's biography is at once a contribution 
to the history of our policy and dominion in the 
East, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large hearted men whose energy and prin- 
ciple have made England great."— Jfn^uA Quar' 
terlv Review, 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. Sixth 
Thousand. By Harbiet Marti- 
NEAu. Price 23. Bd. cloth. 

*•* A reliable class-book for examination in the 
history ot British India. 

"A good compendium of a great luhleot."- 
^rational Review. 

"A succinct and oomprehensive volume."— 
Leader, 

SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. By Harriet Martineau. 
Second Edition. Demy 8 to. Price 
5s, cloth. 

*' As the work of an honest able writer, these 
Suggestions are well worthy of attention, and no 
doubt they will generally be duly appreciated."— 
Observer, 

" Genuine honest utterances of a clear, sound 
understanding, neither obscured nor enfeebled by 
party prejudice or personal selfishness. We cor- 
dially recommend all who are in search of the 
truth to peruse and reperuse these pages."— 
Daily News, 

EIGHT MONTHS' CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE BENGAL SE- 
POYS, DURING THE MUTINY, 
1857. By Colonel George Bour- 
OHiER, C.B., Bengal Horse Ar- 
tillery. With plans. Post 8vo. 
Price 78. 6d, cloth. 

" Ool. Bonrchier has given a right manly, fair, 
and forcible statement of events, and the reader 
will derive much pleasure and instruction from 
his pasea."—Athen<Bum. 

"Col. Bourcihier describes the various opera- 
tions with a modest forgetfulness of self, as 
pleasing and as rare as the dear maoly style in 
which tney are narrated."— I,<t«r(iry Gazette. 

"None who really desire to be more than very 
superficially acquamted with the rise and pro- 
gress of the rebellion may consider their studies 
complete until they have read CoL Bonrchier. The 
nicely engraved plans ft^m the Colonel's own 
sketclies confer aaditiunal value up^n his contri- 
bution to the literature of the Indian war."— 
Leader, 
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VrOKKS PTJBLISECiaD BY 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST- 
CottUiMed. 



PERSONAL A0VEMTURE8 DURING 
THE INDIAN REBELLION, IN 
ROHILCUND, FUTTEQHUR, AND 
OUDE. By W. Edwards, Esq., 
B.C.S. FQurth jBditioD, post Sto. 
Price 6». cloih. 
" For totietalii;^ Inclitoiiu. haJr<te«AAt1i 'aonH, 

■P-d th« Hdint af anffarlaB sJiaMt incpHllbte, 

thmliMimmirBdnort--^--- ' '■ 

penonB] H^TBDlnrf a, ] 




A LADrS ESCAPE FROM QWA- 
LIOR DURING THE MUTtNIES 
OF 1B57. By Mes. Coopusd. 
Pogt 8to. Price 10a. 6rf 



THE CHAPLAIN'S NARRATIVE OF 
THE SIEGE OF DELHI. By the 
Kev. J. E. W. RoTTOH, Chaplain 
to the Delhi Field Torce. Post 
8VO, with a plan of the City and 
Siege Worlu. Price \0t. 6d. clotb. 




UHlstani<fmai 

anttyrl* * Mnwe, liudimkliig. ml 
■-^*-*->*i rniflili mrkwlU bflDur-- - 
to Hm tHodi *S nMton* sf tlM u 



rSrCuu 



THE AUTOBrOQRAPHY OF LUT- 
FULLAH, A MOHAMEDAN GEN- 
TLEMAN, WITH AN AcOOniT OF 

HIS ViHiT TO EMonim. Edited 
by E. B. Easxwick. Esq. Third 
Edition, amall poet Sro. Price 5s, 
cloth. 




THE CRISIS IN THE PUNJAB. 

By Pbbderigk E. Cooper, Esq., 
C. S., Umritair. Poet 8vo, with 
Hap. Price 7«. Sd, cloth. 



" One of Uie moat Intwert 1n g*a4 iplritwl Iwohl 
whiflb hrnvB ■pnjn^ oDl of %ba moor nuUnj,"— 

THE DEFENCE OP LUCKNOWi 

A SiA^r-OsBiOEa's Diart. By 
Captoia Tbohab F. Wiiaoti, 13th 
Bengal N.I., AsBiBtaot A^jutant- 
Qtneral. Sixth Thooiand. With 
plan of the Residency. Small poat 
8to. Price 2s. Gd. 
"UnadomeditnaBliii^, tbeitoiT l*.iiBT«rUi»- 

"T)M'staff-OB«r'( DlMT !• MaM l^ tatl^, 

s s^^tdsss eras :;££ 



Bipecuirdc 



smith:, eldee jVND co. 



NEW WOUKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Ctmlimud. 



THE UFE OF MAHOMET AND 
HISTORY OF ISLAM TO THE 
ERA OF THE HECIRA. By 
William Muib, Em]., Bengal Civil 
SeTTice. a roll., 8ro. Price S2a. 
cloth. 



VIEWS AND OPINIONS OF BRICA- 
DIER-CENERAL JACOB, C.B. 
E<lited by CapC Lbwib Fellt. 
Demy Svo. Price 13«. doth. 

^'^ ~ Ad broad o^l^nw 




THE PARSEES : mstR EiSTonr, 

KbLIOION, MaNXEBS AaD CUHTOHS. 

By BoHABHOT Fbahjeb. Pael 
8to. Price 10«. cloth. 






I'X'-™ 



THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
EUROPEAN AND NATIVE AR- 
MIES IN INDIA. By Joseph 
Ew*RT, M. D., Beogft! Medical 
Service. DeiD7 8vo. Price 9s. 
cloth. 



INDIAN SCENES AND CHARAC- 
TERS, Sketched ieom Life. 
By Prince Alexis Soltikott. 
Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lilho- 
B^raphy. with Detcriptiont. Edited 
by E. B. Eastwick, E«q., F.B.S. 
Colombier folio, balf-boucd in 
morocco, prints, St. 3s, ; proofs 
(only 50 copies printed), 4l. 4<. 



NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION 
FROM THE COVERMOR-QENE- 
RAL OF INDIA TO THE COURT 
OF AVA IN iaS5. With Notices 

OF THE COUNTBT, GOVESNMBKT, 

AWD People. By Capt. Hehrt 
Yule, Bengal Engineera. Imperial 
Svo, with 24 plUea (12 coloured), 
SO woodcati, and 4 maps. Ble- 
grontly bound in cloth, irith gilt 
edges, price il. las. 6d. 

"A atiktely voluide In jrorfmoiiH soMen prmn. 
aiA b book ka Ui our UtatM m rtrltr. lArae, 
lutlFE, Ind ImulUnl In Itaeir. it llUlDltnad 
■rin ot iiilnlnUe tliilM Itthocrnhi. . . . ' 
ft toTefJ It wltli euriCKltf hC tn 




T10ER SHOOTING IN INDIA. By 
lieutenant Willi ah Rice, aSlh 
Bombay N. I. Super royal 8to. 
With la plates in chromo-litbo- 
grapby. Price 21f. clotb. 

prim. wlLb iplrlwd otLFomo-lltboKnplu lo UJiu- 
Bt4te thsin.ni4ke th«vatunielHri}r«utu|ri«iauiC 
rviidliiK u hoi reoord cif aborifng HohiefanWDli 

"A reaiarliKMr plBHrult hoak oT ulTenrnreH 
thu hftva woudarfLiI eptiit uid frultneaa."— 



THE COMMERCE OF INDIA WITH 
EUROPE, AND ITS POLITICAL 
EFFECTS. By B. A. Ihtibo, 

E«q. PostBvo. Price 7s. ed. cloth. 



"WORKS I>UBIL.ISIIEX> BY 



WOBKS ON INDU AND THE EAST. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BEixa THB Easlt Histort of the 
Factory at Surat, op Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2ad 
editioD, 8vo, price 149. clotb. 

"Quaint, curious, and (tmusing, this volume 
describes, tram old jnAnusoripts, and obscure 



books, the life of English merchants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on erents and characters of hislorioal 
imnortanoe."— ^£A«iMn»i)i. 
''A book of permanent value."— GFttardiajt. 

UFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Speir. With Sixty lUastrations 
by G. ScHARP. 870, price 15*., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

"Whoever desires to have the best, the oom- 
pletest, and the most popular vievr of what 
Oriental seholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Urs. 
Speir; in which he will find the story told in 
clear, correct, and unaffected English. The book 
is admirably got np."— Examiner, 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY: being a Beport 
ON THE Works constructed on 

THOSE RiTERS, FOR THE IRRIGATION 

OF Provinces in the Presidency 
OP Madras. By R. Baird S^qth, 
F.G.S., Lt.-CoL Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &C. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
SeonomUt, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments op Central India. 
By Migor Cunningham. One voL, 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 30«. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Mais^: and which are 
described, with an abundance or highly curious 
graphic illustrations, in this most interesting 
Dook."—Bxaminer, 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volunie, 8yo, 
with Maps, price ISs. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— 7i»i««. 

*'^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied Iv all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Infbrmation 
is sown broad-oast through evezy page."— 
Atheiumm. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANCLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Xllostrations, price Ss, doth. 

,"An entertianlng and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdote8."^JN/ttary Spectator. 
^ "Aneedotes and ■t<nies well calculated to 
inustrate Anglo-Indian life and the domestie 
manners and habits of flindostan."— Ob««rMr. 
^*VA pleasaiit ooUeotion of amushig anecdotes." 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8yo, price 28, 6d. 

ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND 
COMMERCE OF COTTON IN 
INDIA. 8vo, price 18«. cloth. 

ROYLFS FIBROUS PLANTS OF 
INDIA PITTED FOR Cordage, 
Clothing, and Paper. 8vo, price 
128. cloth. 

ROYLE'S PRODUCTIVE RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIA. Super 
royal 8yo, price 14«. cloth. 

ROYLPS REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2*. 6d, cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

WITH SOME Account op the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, 8vo, 
price 148. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. One yoL 8yo, 
with Plates, price 12«. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8yo, 
price 12«. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8yo, price 38. 6d. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR— RANGOON. Post 8to. 
with Plates, price 28, 6d, cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8yo, price 
148. cloth. 

IRVING'S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CASTE. 8yo, price 5«. cloth. 

THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 at 58,, 10 to 
14, price 6«. each. 

BAILLIFS LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

According to the Moohummudan 
Law. 8yo, price 6«. cloth, 

BAILUFS MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF SALE. 8yo, price 148. cloth. 

BAILLirS MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
OF INHERITANCE. 8yo, price 
95. cloth. 



SMITH, ELDBM AlfU CO. 



HISCELLA17E0US. 



ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A Classified Scxiubi 
OP Fakliambntabt Paphbs. El. 
by ProftMor Leokb Lkti. The 
yearly iiaue consUti of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8to. and the Subacrip- 
tion is Two Gnineas, psysble in 
advance. The Thirly-fourth Part 
U just issued, commencing the 
Third Year's Issue. Volumes I. to 
IV. may be had, price 4f. 4». cloth. 









THE OXFORD MUSEUM. By 
Hbnst W. Aci^hd, M.D., and 
John- Rcseih, A.M. Post 8vo, 
with three Illustratiom. Price 
2i. 6d. doth. 



THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF 
IRELAND. By IIabriet Mas- 
TiNBAn, 8to. Price 3*. 6d., cloth 



PARISH'S (CAPT. A.) SEA 
OFFICER'S MANUAL. Second 
Editiou, Small Post aro, price 5s, 
clolb. 



CAPTIVITY OF RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES IN SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO. Translated from the 
Russian, by H. S. EDWAnr.8. With 
an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a 
Flan of his House, and a Map. Post 
Bvo, price lOi. 6d, cloth. 




SHARPrS HISTORIC NOTES ON 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third and Reiised Edition. 
Post 8to, price 7a cloth. 



ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AKD ReSBABCBBS TS THE ClU- 
HEBIAH BoSFHORQB. Bf DUNCAH 

McPhbbson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, P.RG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 

with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
IHuStrationa, including- Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guini 



WESTCARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AlfD TnS AUSTKALIAM GOLD MlNES 

IN 1857. Post Syo, with Maps, price 
10». 6rf. cloth. 
"llr. WutoBTth lua praduoffl % nlirK* 
nadklilebooliwflllfttoakad vntb InfDmuClon. 
pMABABIJj lntanp«n«l with lualdenti otln 




-VvTOICKlS I>XJBI.ISI-IEI> BY 



MISCELLANEOUS — continued. 



TAULER'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss Subatika W ink- 
woEfH. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Chahles Kingslbt. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 

Price 78. ed. 
" "MitM winktrortb ttM done a servioe, not only 



of Tattler's BermonB tasWrnll; 



in«U 



to uftalvo a sample 
_^^^ - y •*** vigorously 

" No dSferenee of opinion can be ftjt as to the 
intrinsic vaJne of these sermons, oiL^^Jeag^S?^; 
interest attaching to this book. ^^ The Sermons 
^5Sll?eSoto!£and the translation exceUent." 

CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 

LAKE ; BEING A JOUBNBT ACK08S 

THE Plains to the Mormon 
Settlements at Utah. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price 2*. 6d, cloth. 

" Mr Chandless is an impartial observer of the 
Moraons. He ives afUU account of the nature 
5 SS country. Sie religion of th? MomoM.^^^^^ 
Stovemment. fnstitutions, moraUty. wid the singu- 
la r^ation4htp. of the sexes, with its conse- 

**"?Ke'"^*^oiild undarttand wtia* Mor- 
momsm is can do no better than read this 
SStio! tSugh light and lively volume."- 

^^ipresses the reader as lalthful."-J^ra«tmoZ 
Jteview. 

DOUBLEDArS LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two volumes, 
8vo, price 18*. cloth. 

" It is a «ood book of its kind. . . .It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 

'^ffi* biography *X a work of great merit, oon- 
■dentloiwly prepared, plain, dcar.and praetieally 

interesting."— X*adtfr. . _,4. a -,- ».«« 

" It is a production of great merit, and we hail 
it RS amost valuable contribution to economical 
and statistical BCienoe."-J?n«M* Quarterlv. 

CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848, Crown 8vo, 
price 6«. doth. 

"Mr Oayleyhas evidently studied his sultfect 
thorouarhly. ne has consequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unr^retend- 
Ing Watonr of^ an important epoch.*' — ATcw 

" Two instructive volumes.*'— 0&a«Ter, 

BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIWES 5 ob, The Dan- 
gers TO Religious Liberty in 
the Present Pat. Translated by 
Miss Susanna Winkworth. One 
volume, 8vo, price 5». cloth. 

"Br. Bunsen is doing good servioe. not only to 
his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
alarm touching the dangers to religion* liber^ in 
the present state of the irotiA,"—Briti$h Quor- 
terljr, 
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THE COURT OF HENRY VUI.: 

being a Selection oi' the 
Despatches op Sebastian Gius- 
tinian, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519. Translated by Raw- 
don Brown. Two vols., crown 8 vo, 
price 21«. cloth. 

" It is seldom that a page of senuine old his^ry 
is reproduced for us with as much evidence or 
painstSSng and real love of the ■"S&^VJ'm^'* 
selection of despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Rawdon Brown."— I'ti»«*. ^ , _^ „ 

"Very interesting and suggestive volumes. — 
Britith Quarterly Heview. 

•• Most ably edited."— ,Fya««r'« Magazvne. 

PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8vo, price 2*. 6d. cloth. 
"A volume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true Attic salt in Wiam."— Literary 

^!paynisgay, spirited, observant, and sWws 
no little knowledge of men and books. — f «a^^- 

"A moat amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— Pre8«. 

STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8vo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a l^ap, price 14«. cloth. 



"A plain and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Diemen's JMaA."—Ath^MBum. 
•• A perfect guide-book to Van Diemen's Land. 

"One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— iVeto Quarterly. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 5 especially Tropical. 
By P. LovELL Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

" This volume should be in every farm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— Orttic. , „ ^, . , , _. 

" This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."— 06«€n?c^r. 

FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8vo, with 
Map and View, price 10*. 6rf. cloth. 

•• Sir John Forbes* volume fully justifies its title, 
Whf-rever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting account 
or them."— Xriierory Gazette. 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy 8vo, 
price 14*. cloth. 

"Dr. Conolly has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of treating patients 
at Hanwell Asylum."— JSconoTOMi. ^ „ „ . 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. ConpUy a 
treatise to all who are interested in the subject. 
—We8t'min$ter Review. 

ROSS'S ACC6UNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One voL, 

post 8vo, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

"The subject is novel, curious, and not withont 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 



throughout."— <^cfoi 

.^_„ , if — — ,- 

records."- £i«erary Gazette. 

"One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilisation."— Otoerver. 



"ThVhistory of the Bed Biver Setjtement ^w 
remarkable. If not_ unique, 



among colonial 



ULSCELLASEOTJS—canHnued. 



ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two yola.» post 8yo, 
with Map and Plate, 2ls. cloth. 

"A well written namtiTe of moat exciting ad* 
TentureB."— ffttordioK. 

"A narrative ftiU of incident and donflerouB 
adventure."— ^terary €hucette, 

" Mr. Uom's volumea lutve an Mrtorieal ralue 
and present intereat.">*fifto&tf, 

RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Chbs- 
HBT, R.A., D.C.L., r.R.S. Third 
edition. Post 8to, with Maps, 
price 128. cloth. 

"The only work on the aabJeot suited to the 
military reader."— I7fti^0tf Sfervtee GautU. 

" In a strategic point of view thia work ia rery 
Talnabie/'—Aaw Quarttrlv. 

THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Leech. Post 6yo, price 
9«. dotii. 

"Yery amusins, and eonreytnganiminraasionof 
fbithfulness."— Jvationa/ Review. 

"The author is humorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
•hrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."— Express. 

"A very lively, entertaunlng oompanion."— 
CTiti4f, 

" Quietly, but luimorouily, written." — 
Athe7i<Bum, 

THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 870, price 5s. doth. 

**A well arranged and earefliUy digested com- 
pilation, giving a elear insight into ine economy 
of the army, and the working of onr military 
system."— /Si>ec«ator. 

LEVrS MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8yo, 
price 128. cloth. 

" It is sound, dear, and praetlcal. ... Its 
contents are strictly those of a manual— a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting- 
houses; requisite in most of such places, and 
superfluous in none."—Atkenamm. 

'^ Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ez- 
tremeLv serviceiUtle book."— ftraariiMr. 

** An admirable work of the kind.*'— Lam Timet. 

'* It prraente a fair summary of the lam on the 
great subject of whichit treats."— lkMPjla^a«iae. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPma Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8yo, price 4«. 6d. boards. 

*'Mr. Thomson treats of Uie immndiato efltots 
of war : oi enemies andhoatUe property ; of prises 
and privateers: of license, ransom, re-capture, 
and salvage of neutrality, oontraband of war, 
blockade, right of seAieh, armed neutralities, 
&c., &o."—Economi»t. 

UNDINE. From the German of '' De 
la Motte Fouquo." Price 1*. 6d. 



MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8yo, 
price 5s, doth. 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS, Fcap. 8yo, price 12«.6</. 
doth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chuudbr 
CooMAL DxT. 8yo, price 7s. 6i. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CARAPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8yo, 
price 28. 6J. doth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE GaPB OF GOOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 48. cloth. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS on Cobai. 
Beefs, Yolcanio Islands, and 
ON South Aiierica. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts, price lOs. 6d. 
cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

M^ n HI Ja A 1*1 A #■»——,»#>, t,f—»»»«s>s«i«—teiP# 

AVES 7 

BEFTILIA B 

PISCES „..«.. S 

IMyBBTliBBATiB 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two yols., royal 4to, cloth, 
with Cdoured Plates^ reduced to 
5/. 58. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two toIs., royal 
4to, price 6/. doth. 

GO ETH E' S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenfobd. Two yols., 
post 8yo, 5s. doth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two yols., post 
8yo, with HlostratioBS, price 248. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Syo, 
28. 6d. cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— con«tnw«rf. 



DOUBLEDAVS TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition,8vo, 
68, cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

vols., post 8vo, price 1/. la. cloth. 

POETICS : AN Essay on Poetry. 
By E. S. Dallas. Post 8vo, 
price 23. 6d, cloth. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post Syo, with Portraits, price 5«. 
in embossed doth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kavanagh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12*. cloth. 

STEINMETrS NOVITIATE; or, 

The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition^ post 8vo^ 28, 6d, cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 38. doth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8vo, price 
2«. 6d. cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8vo, price 28, 6d, cloth. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. Printed 
in raised Roman letters, at the 
Glasgow Asylum. 

A LUt of the books, with their pricei, may be had 
on applicatioiu 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
lOs, cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

38, 6d, doth. 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

53, cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
58, cloth. 
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NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
E. C. Grbnvillb Murray, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8vo, price 
28, 6d, 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M.Hill and 
C. F. CORNWALUS. Post 8vo, pricc 
68, doth. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8vo, price 10*. 6d. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Ecap. doth, 
price Ss. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
8vo, price 12«. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12mo, price Is, 6d, By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life.** 



TAYLER S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In parts, each complete, 
price l8. each cloth. 

lt?Sl ?f5?iS'^THB LADY'S MAID. 
IlI-THB PASTOR OF DBONFELLS. 

V.-JTHB COUNTRY TOWN. ^ „,_ 

YL-LiVtB AND LBT LIVE; OB. ThB MAK- 

CHBSTBB WBAYBBB. 

VII.— THE SEASIDE FABM. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. U.6<i. 
IL-PBOQRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL 
^tDTRNCE 
III.-INTBODUdTION TO THB SOCIAL 

IV.-OUTSNEl^bF*THB UNDBBSTANDING. 

V.-WHAT AM IP WHBEB AM I?^ WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO P «c. 1«. sewed. 
•-• These works are recommended ty the Com- 
mittee of Oouncil on Education. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
368, cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

A GrAMMAB op THB TUKKISH 

Language. 8vo, price 12*. 

BRIDGNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Royal 8vo, 
price 21«., half-bound. 



buitb:, ki^dsb and co. 
ir£W CHEAP SEBXBS OF FOFITLAB WOAES. 

In BnwU Poit Sto, 
With Urge Tjrpe, on good Paper, tnd neat cloth binding. 



LECTURES ON THE ENCUSH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE ISTH 
CENTURY. ByW.M.THACKaBAr, 
Author of " Vanity Ksir," " The 
Tirginiani," &c. Fries 2t. 6d. cl. 
"Wtatam 

— — ^"- tba nDaluftSCu of thf 

Eoir tItMIt uiaTkiniihl 




ne BT wh BMd bj nogrlaaw and 
f UoiUnu plinHi tlH kHMu 

W 1u tosea luraud bArobd 
an mi bw ff ul 

jj HLf ol IH Co percpDtlo Id tills nnw. 

BRITISH INDIA. BjHabbibi 
Mabtihutt. Price 3i. Gd. cloth. 



beBtlhathnarstiweimd."— Jlfnriilf a 



THE TOWN I ITS Mehouble 
Chakactebs ahd Etehts. Bj 
Leiqh Hunt. With 45 Engrariiigt, 
Price 2s. ed. cloth. 






THE POUTICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By Jous Rdskln, MA , 
P 2, 6.i h 



lodlnirlUiiB MuUm 



THE ITAUAN CAMPAIGNS OF 
GENERAL BONAPARTE. With 
a map. Price, Half-a-Ciown, cloth. 



DriMii, ttae »jiup*rt« 
nilar, ftpmu lo jure 



CuDBBUniB' thM lb upean BikmDmvntwhniA 
ICKKTbaufe on Ilia inlilKt nmH 1h nnnallr wal- 
Aom^uid, apaaklu not wudTlHOlj, wfl dwUn 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

A Nea Edition iff (Ae 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONT& (CURRER BELL). Author of "Jane 
Eyre,"ac. B7 Mra. Gabkbll. Price 2<. 6d. [jftort^iMiir. 



■WOEKLS njELISHEO BY 



CHEAP SEBIES OP POPTTLAE FICTIONS. 

WeU printed, in lai^ Type, on pwd Vafer, and (trongly bowid in cloth. 






JANE EYRE Bj- Cu 
JMce 2«. ed cloth 

rirjyiM- teilAltr in tbA OHVli 

enstila thli tala to >iBiIh«iag^i>L . . _.- - -^-^ 

muuitlo UUntura — niiin 

tbmiMl Mime, uund imt srUUixl , ■»»! 
wauiM nsolnta MrmkchtfftmM; uid to 
pupoH. nie QlttMt ul tuonl or tin work u 

" A TSTT patbetld talv, vorr ilDtD u, uid ■ 



Bbll i VILLETTE ByCuir 



C VPmVS- 






uTttir^l?" 



SHIRLEY. By CmatER Bell Price 
it. ed. clotb 

"The »cullnr ^«er vhlob wmt K gnktlj 



and 4elic«f m amotioa, •» uH tnuandia in 
ttaa ranged BBfUibiuioii."— XHHriiHr. 

^1110(1 : genulmi Bngllih In tlie ImleMnilenM 
nBrtiMneM of tlie trns 0( Uiouglit In tlw 
tutia tf btwt nod mllnK <rhlD)i iKFTSde It 
^IIi»llly"oItt>"«Mri>eiPt1on o't chorKlor « o 
MBBhw Bn^lati In ililB »ai lUnion."— Jtsmini. 



W'i 



Iniiinsnon, n)T% mt 
fend «Bnful Amflldsrml 

Hger ud luiKtUiil nupanH."— IConliv ''<>•<- 
- ■ Bhirlo ■ li Uh aiutomr of tlia ftmala Imrt 
ItUi>b«>£*li>*lnu5lM<aidriNIMIIIIS u' 
VRT qnat pown DT Blind In tliA wrilw* Ibi 
now ue A (Uni».->-I>iXl> Xm, 



n flfT rti Tbr ariglDHLIvcf 
T- ki™ l£i ^S?Bh MipiWtB 

WUTHERINC HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY By Elus and 
AtTo-* Bell With Memoir by 
Cuirer Bell Price is 6i doth- 

iioi^t"SfV^rm nov=i»' iT^iiSiiRSSs 



il™GTI«<ii'ui mlH nil His tan 






BafZTS;, EI.DES AJffD CO. 



CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS- 
CoiOaaud. 
DEERBROOK. By Bukib: 

HaBTineau, Price 2*. 6rf. cio^h. 



»■! InirTilBh ernHlns IDoUtrratA -t ^ 



TALES OF THE COLOtdES. 

By CHiBLM RowcBOPT. Price 
2», 6(i. cloth. 

taijriioiik. Tim mnlhof bai ILs flr>t grent rsciulilta 
inbciUuii— a kiHnLilgii al tlis IIIC b* unilaruliei 



ROMANTIC TALES (iaduding 



■od the n«t mft^e verr urafubls nwalni. Th«n 



DOMESTIC STORIES. By Uu 

Author of "John Halif^, Geotle- 
;. Price 2». 6d. tjloth. 





SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 
By Talbot Gwytihe Price 3». cl. 

— '-B pubUcoUoB of -lajm 
w lu • read for nuns' ■ 



PREPARING FOR PUBUCATION. 

KATHIE WANDE : ram Fibeside Hibtimit of a Qunr Lm. By Holms 

Lee. Author of " Sylvan Holt's Daughter," 
BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir Ahthce HiiUJi Hltoh, B«rt., M.P. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFEU HAU. By Acroit Bell. (Jusf readg.] 



■VPOEKS PtTBLISH^D BT 

KEW KOTELS. 



AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By I CONFIDENCES. By the Auflior of 



EXTHEMES. ByMUaE. W. Atkis- ^ 
BON, Author of " Memoirs of the 
Queem of Prussia." 2 Tola. j 












TRUST FOR TRUST. By 

,. J. Bahkowclifi'k, Author of 
Amberbill." 3 vols. 



ELLEN RAYMOND f on, Ups awd 
Downs. By Mrs. TiDii., Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &C. 



"niflr*!* * nwal dBMl that I* Vflrj Rood In 
)K»k— » gmti^ olgood (MllDg uid eiosl 
dHWn. . . . Then ■» lonw in»] ploluH 
HsAin, ud of Ufa ud loMetTnifn: udt 
gin flTWvnnB of uooll paUKUUns mai laleni 

■^r^SoTwo Homet ' U itbtoIotwiioibI. 
H*Mt* furn&liH^r. MUtaewi irlUi ■ A 



nmtul ud eligut •til*."— Vrmlin AM. 

THE DENNES OF DAUNDELYONN. 

By Mrs. Cqahles J. Phobt. 3 rots. 



COUSIN STELLA; ob. Conflict. 
By the Author of "Violet Banlc" 

3 vols. 

■' In «n.l1nit lunnl x^lUn Wlljl gTHl tMi 

L |o ibfl md jMa t ho 



BoAi ■ iHr ikm oF pofaliirtV." — Mtitnlar 



LOST AND WON. By Geoboiu(A 
M. Ceaik, Author of " EiTereton." 
I vol. and Edition, 



■n^ mUvn H it 'The Hdotb aad 
uivs Ama look uudoiiilj for ihe vn 

^jTrioMthorhM thoa^ft Qf tftningfci 



smitb:. eujeb -AMT* co. 



NEW NOYELS— continued. 



AN OU) DEBT. By Flokucb 
Dawbox. 3 YOla. 

.1.1.1. >... .1, mMHlea' f 

^jgfJJ^-,. •..L_l^ ^^i""*"' 




SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 
By IIoLUE Lee, Author of " Kathie 
Brande," &c. and edition. 3 vols. 




TldUUtr, or tluamt Mnon^^!^^ ' — 

"A tftle oThvb power."— J^ofifinar " 
"It V not tB tmrpovelwv oaa U 



lly ■THBftil-.apini AH fblelUtrprir- 
«..■«—»- i.......ittlilUBpaii,n tBBttu^ tmlJirul, 

vfatiih ti Blu meat luMly lad HiyMiBglf puner- 

GASTON BLICH. ByL.S.LAYENu, 
Author of " Erlenmere." 2 vols. 

'"Gaaton BHgh' 1i k good mUtrj, admlnilil/ 
iDid, ruU at ■tlrrina iDoldenC. BDBEaiaLDg to the 
olOBB the iDtflrett IT ■ Ttrr iDgenloaH plot, juid 
HbonDfUug In c^eter iketfltiei oT ehuaoter. It 
BbM-lilee with wit. ui4 wUl nvud gtruaL"— 

" Tlie eloiT I* taU with prreat Dower; the wbole 
book apulOH with wrff : Aua the clunoton 
tidt Hke BentlemFn ena ladleL II la retj' eiijoj-- 






BELOW THE SURFACE. StoI*. 
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THE THREE CHANCES. 

By the Author of "The Fair 
Carew." 3 toIs. 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALU 

By the Author of " Margaret i 
Pnjadice at Home." 1 toL 



■WOBES FTTBMSEEBU BY 



NEW KOVELS— coniiniMti 



KATHIE BRAHDE : 



EVA DESMOND 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chbohiole. 3 Tola. 




PERVERSION ; ob. The Caoreb atid 

CoHaBQDBHCBS OT Ihtidbotz. By 

the late Ber. W. J. CoiriBEiRa. 



Edwabdb. 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A 
BoiuncB or Venice. B; Thouas 

DonELBDAT. a TOU. 



gplrll Klllil qsUI i 

MAUD SKILLICORNE'S PENANCE. 

By Mast C. Jackbom, Author ol 
"The Story of My Wardehip." 

raUlAUe to avm ri«*m," vSonrtaj en, 



NOVELS FOKTHCOHIira 

A N EW NOVEL. By Nathahiel Hawthozke, AnthM of " 
Letter," lie. 8 toIb. 



renh. pulfBT-f^, 




FARINA. By Gbosob Mxrbdu 
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FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA; 

oa, PnABEB OF LoKDOs LiPB. By 
E, M. Whittt, Author of " Tha 
GovemiDg Cla»»e«." 2 vols. 

" Mr. WWllj 1> ■ genuine iMlrtat, emnloriiis 
■iitlrH Pn- B fnnulne piirpoH. Ton Ungli wlthlilm 
verrutuch-liut ttL4 jBughl«rlmfriillj ukdrlpatD 



SMITH, ELDEE .AJTI> CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOR TOUNQ SEADEBS. 

THE PARENTS' CABINET of Amusbmbnt A3a> iNATBUcnoy vob Youira 
Pbbsors. New edition, carefally revised, la 12 Shilling Volames, each, 
complete in itself, and containing a full page Illustration in oil colours, 
with wood engraTings, in ornamented boards. 

OONTBNTB. 

AVnsnro STORIES, all tending to the development of goodaoAlltlee, snd tbe aroldftnoe of ftralti. 
BIOeBAPfllOAL ACCOUNTS OF B.BI1ABKABLE CHARACTBB8, tntereetinx to Tonng People. 
8IMPLB N ARttATIVBS OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, suited to the caoaoity ofohildren. 
BLUCIDATIONB OF NATURAL HISTORY, adapted to enoourase habit* of obaenration. 
FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE SOIBNTIFIO DISOOVE&IES ANJ> MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIYELY ACCOUNTS OF THE OBOGKAPHT. INHABITANTS, AND FBODUCTIONS OF 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

If IBB Bdobwobth'b Opinion of tho fabuttb' OMamm— 

"I almost feel afiraid of praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There is so much 
variety in the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves attention, and does not lead 
to the Dad habit of nrltterinx away the mind by requiring no exertion f^om the reader. . . . Whoever 
your scientific associate is, He understands his business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
Without lecturlDK. or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong dearly markedTand henoe all 
the sympathy of l£e young people Is always enlisted on the right side.'* 



* * 



The work is now complete in 4 vols., extra cloth, gilt edges, at Ss, ed, 
each; or in 6 volumes, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 28. 6d, each. 



By the Author of <' Bound the Fbre," &c. 

1. 

UNICA : A Stobt fob a Sunday 
Afternoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price 3«. cloth. 

'* The eharaoter of Unloa is charmingly oon- 
oeived, and the story pleasantly told."— iSptfc^o^or. 

" An t'xoellent and exeeediugly pretty story for 
eb)'ldren."—State»man. 

"This tale, like its author's former ones, will 
find favour tn the nursery."— .^MeiMSwm. 

OLD CINCERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 38. cloth. 

'"Old Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
delightful, and the drawing and colouring of the 
piotorlal part done with a spirit and comotneae." 
—Prest. 

" This tale Is very good, the dpsorlptions being 
natural, with a fteling or country freshness."— 
Speetator. 

" The book is weUgot up, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— &/o6e. 

*' An excellent boys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
ehaste and simple in its language, and luxurioualy 
ia.nBtn,teA."—IUu»tratedNeioa uf the World. 

"A very UveLv and excellent tale, illustrated 
with very delicately coloured pictures." — 
Sennomitt. 

"Adelightftil story for little Ix^s, ineuloating 
benevolent flMllngstothepoor."— i&cwttcAeiJiew. 

III. 

WILLirS BIRTHDAY J showinohow 
A Little Bot did what hb Likbd, 

AND how HE EnJOTED IT. With 

Four Iliustrations. Price 2«. 6d cl. 

WILLIE'S REST T'a Sunday Story. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 

28. 6d. doth. 

"OraoefUl little tales, containing some pretty 
parables, and a good deal of simple feeling."— 
£conomut. 

"Extremely well written storr books, amusing 
and moral, and got up in a very Landsome style." 
"-Monina Herald* 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3#. cl. 

** An excellent little book of moral improvement 
made pleasant to children: it is far beyond the 
oominon-piace moral tale indasign and execution." 
—Globe. 

ROUND THE RRE: Six Stobieb 
FOB YouNO Beadbbb. Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price Ss. cloth. 

" Charmingly written tales for the yonng."^ 
Leader. 

" Six delightful Uttle stories."— OKordian. 

"Simple and very iaVdneHing." — HatUnai 
jtevMW. 

" True children's stories."— ilMMiowm. 



THE KING OFTHE GOLDEN RIVER; 

or, Thb Black Brothers. By 
John Buskin, M. A. Third edition, 
with 22 Illustrations hy Bichard 
Doyle. Price 2<. 6d, 

'* This llttl«» tKoo^ tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming moral."— JSzominer. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of ihe "Parents' Cabinet." 
Fcap. 8yo, price 2*. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Illustrations. l£.6(f. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENT8 BREAKFAST. 

28. cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En- 
gravings. Price 28. 6d, cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; or, Travels in 
THB Boudoir. By Miss Halsted. 
Fcap. cloth, price 3^. 6<L 
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AVORKIS I>TJBI.ISIIEX) BY SMITIT, ELBEK Sc CO. 



POBTET. 



SKETCHES FROM DOVER 
CASTLE, A19D OTHEs Poems. By 
Lieut.-Col. William Read. Crown 

8vo. Price 7*. 6d. cloth. 

"To a refined taste, a correet rythmic and 
melodic ear, and no common familiarity with the 
poetic reionrcet of our language. Colonel Bead 
may lawfully lay claim. . . . with all those 
who find enjoyment in graceful and polished 
Terse, this hook will win fsTonr."— iV«c«. 

"Elegant and graceful, and distinguished hy a 
tone or seotiment, which renders Colonel Read's 
volume very pleasant reading for a leisure hour." 
— Daily Neicg. ^ . . 

" It IS not often that the heroic couplet is in 
these days so graoefhllv written. Ck>loneI Read is 
to be congratulated on his success in bending this 
TJlyssean bow. His little volume contains some 
very fine lyrics."— ieadw. 

STILICHO: A Tragedy. Bj 
George Mallam. Pcap Svo. 

MAGDALENE. A Poem. Fcap Svo. 
price \8, 

ION 10 A. Fcap. Svo, 4«. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly classical, are grappled 
with boMness. and toned with a lively imagination. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
realpoetry."— CW/ic. 

" The author is in his mood, quiisical, satiriciU. 
humorous, and didactic by turns, and in each 
mood he displays extraordinary power."— //fiM- 
trated News of the World, 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KINO 
COLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bradstreet. Fcap. Syo, price 6«. 

" The author evinces more than ordinary power, 
a vivid iniagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim."— Gto6*. 

" The poetry is tasteful, and above the average." 
—National Review. 

" This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
authoress, of higher scope and more finish than 
the crowd of poems which come before us. The 
fan<7 throughout the poem is quick aadlight, and 
myxsioBA."—Athen<Bum. 

POEMS. BjAdaTrevanion. 55. cl. 

" There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanlon. They give an imam of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfactory fruit 
of Christian civilization than in a volume like 
thin."— Saturday Review. 

" There are many passages in Miss Trevanlon's 
poems taXL of srace and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— /*reM. 

POEMS. By Henry Cecil. 5*. cloth. 

"He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
fllementis dominant. . . . IfMr. Cecil does not 
makehisnamefiunous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do so."— CWttc. 

" There is an unmlstakeable stamp of genuine 
poetnr in most of these pages."— JSomomm^. 

"Mr. Cecil's poems display qualities which 
■tamp them the productions of a fine imagination 
and a cultivated taste."— Jtfomin^ HeroM, 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 

"Balder," "The Roman," &c. 

Crown 8yo, 5«. cloth. 

"ITia* Mr. Dobell is a poet, • Englimd in time of 

^•r» bean wltness."-ittte»i«it«: 



THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. Svo, 4*. cloth. 

"There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays fireedom and skiU."— Ottardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. Svo, 3*. cloth. 

"A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is 
apparent all through this youimn"— Leader, 

POEMS. By Mrs. Frank P. Fellows. 
Fcap. Svo, 3*. cloth. 
"There Is easy simplicitj in the diction, and 
elegant naturalness in the thought."— 5peefa<or. 

POETRY FROM LIFE- By C. M. K. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth gilt, 5». 

" Elegant verses. The author has a pleasing 
fancy and a refined mind."— Jffconom<st. 

POEMS. By Walter R. Cassels. 
Fcap. Svo. 3«. 6cf., cloth. 

" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, andgives 
promise of real excellence. His poems ai'e written 
sometimes with a strength of expression by no 
means common."— Gttardian. 

GARLANDS OF VERSE. By Thomas 
Leioh. bs. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the ' Garlands of 
Verse' is an Ode to Toll. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excellent feeling."— fxamtiMr. 

BALDER. By Sydney Dobell. 
Crown Svo, 7«. 6cf., cloth. 

"The writer has fine qualities; his level of 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the beautiful 
has the truth or inatintw'—Atherueum. 

POEMS. By William Bell Scott. 

Fcap. Svo, 5«., cloth. 
"Mr. Scott has poeticM feeling, keen observation, 
deep thought, and command of language."— 
Spedaton 

POEMS. By Mary Maynard. 
Fcap. Svo, 4«., cloth. 

" We have rarely met with a volume of poems 
displaying so large an amount of power, blended 
with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of 
expression."— CAmtcA of England Quarterly, 

POEMS. By CuRRER, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell. 4«., cloth. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

English Lyrics. By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4«., cloth. 

"Rendered into English lyrics with a vigonr and 
heartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed."— OH<ie. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 
By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post Svo, cloth, price 3s, 

KING RENPS DAUGHTER. Fcap. 
Svo, price 2s, ed, cloth. 

MAID OF ORLEANS, and othbb 
Poems. Translated firom Schiller. 
Fcap. Svo, price 28, 6d. 



London : Printed by Smith, £u>n and Co., Little Gieen Arboar Court, E.C. 
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